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IN  THIS  ISSUE 

It's  probably  safe  to  bet  that  in  August  more  than  half  of  all 
Americans  are  on  vacation;  many  will  GO  UP  INTO  THE  MOUN- 
TAINS for  re-creation.  The  mountains  still  retain  their  powerful  hold 
upon  the  human  spirit.  Powerful,  too,  is  the  homing  instinct;  in  A 
MOTHER'S  BLESSING  an  Old  World  tie  pulls  a  man  back  to  his 
ancestral  home  in  search  of  a  blessing.  PROVING  GROUND  relates 
an  exciting — and  significant — episode  from  the  Army  of  the  old  West. 
Central  to  this  country's  experience  with  the  widespread  usage  of 
drugs  is  the  question  of  legalization — particularly  in  the  case  of 
marijuana.  MARIJUANA,  TOBACCO,  AND  ALCOHOL  helps  bring 
an  important  contemporary  issue  into  perspective.  August  vacationers 
will  also  profit  from  READ  YOURSELF  TO  SPIRITUAL  MA- 
TURITY. We  learn  about  the  influence  of  religion  in  the  life  of 
another  public  figure,  BROYHILL  OF  NORTHERN  VIRGINIA.  We 
think  that  the  August  LINK  offers  good  reading  to  vacationers. 
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The  mystique  of  the  Huetten 


"Go  Up 

Into  the  Mountains" 


By  Robert  Wyden 


GIVEN  the  chance,  which  one  of 
us  wouldn't  want  to -go  back 
to  a  happy  moment  in  our  past? 
Who  wouldn't  want  to  return,  just 
fleetingly,  to  a  great  first  love?  Or 
to  re-live  the  beautiful,  the  shaping, 
the  lasting  experience? 

To  me,  this  experience  was  the 
Alps.  Oh,  not  all  of  it,  just  a  small, 
warm  Alpine  slice  in  an  Austrian 
province  called  Karnten,  Carinthia. 
It  is  best  known  for  its  light-blue, 
glass-clear  lakes,  and  for  the  Gross- 
glockner,  a  glacier  which  looks  like 
a  heap  of  hardened  sugar.  Klagen- 
furt,  the  Carinthian  capital  has  al- 
ways been  the  place  for  buying  ice 
axes,  rucksacks,  and  climbing  boots; 
in  winter,  the  whole  province  turns 
to  skis  and  skiing.  All  year  long  it  is 
the  tradition  to  speak  of  the  moun- 
tains and  meadows  that  flow  in  so 


many  curves  and  angles  toward 
Italy  and  Yugoslavia.  You  can  al- 
ways count  on  stunning  scenery  in 
Carinthia. 

Shortly  after  World  War  II,  I 
spent  the  best  three  years  of  my  life 
there.  In  my  twenties  then,  I  roved 
the  region  in  every  weather.  My 
guide  —  and  great  flame  —  was  a 
blonde  girl  I  want  to  call  Trudi.  She 
came  from  the  region.  She  knew 
every  cranny  of  the  steep  Karawan- 
ken  rocks.  She  could  jump  across 
the  fissures  and  scale  overhangs.  She 
taught  me  to  walk  a  path  bordered 
on  both  sides  by  one  thousand 
meters  of  nothing.  Trudi  knew  the 
mushrooms  and  the  mountain  flow- 
ers, all  the  gentian,  enzian,  and 
anicas  and  when  they  bloomed. 
Trudi  also  knew  the  huts,  mostly 
built  by  the  Austrian  Alpine  Club, 


where  one  could  spend  the  night. 

I  became  fascinated  by  these  ref- 
uges. Anyone  could  stay  there,  so 
long  as  one  cleaned  the  place  and 
left  a  few  coins  for  the  night.  Some 
huts  were  at  such  high  elevations,  or 
so  remote,  that  we  encountered 
few  other  hikers.  Other  huts  could 
be  so  full  that  late-comers  had  to 
sleep  under  tables  and  on  the  kitch- 
en floor.  Many  huts  were  primitive 
and  would  therefore  only  appeal  to 
hardy  people,   or  to   those  in  love. 

One  evening,  after  having  trudged 
up  for  seven  or  eight  hours,  Trudi 
and  I  got  into  a  late  fall  storm.  The 
rain  poured  in  torrents;  before  we 
knew  it,  our  windbreakers  were 
soaked  through.  Should  we  flee  to 
a  lower  elevation?  No,  we'd  stick  to 
our  original  plans.  The  Hermann's 
hut. 

It  was  another  thirty  soggy  min- 
utes away.  In  due  time,  the  metal 
roof  appeared,  and  we  could  see  the 
wire  ropes  that  braced  the  building 
against  the  winds.  Above  us,  the 
clouds  billowed,  promising  more  bad 
weather.  No  one  was  in  sight  at  the 
hut.  Nothing  stirred  behind  the 
glass  panes.  The  door  was  locked, 
but  never  for  Trudi:  she'd  brought 
the  hut  key  all  the  way  from  Alpine 
Club    headquarters    in    Klagenfurt. 

The  Hermann's  Huette  looked  a 
bit  like  a  barn;  it  consisted  of  a 
generous  floor  with  pressed  bales  of 
straw,  topped  by  fifty  mattresses, 
side  by  side.  The  windows  were 
curtainless.  We  were  the  only  occu- 
pants. The  rain  still  whipped  the 
roof,  and  wind  creaked  in  the  raft- 
ers. The  wire  ropes  twanged  as  we 
put  on  dry  clothes  and  sweaters.  I 


still  remember  how  we  held  on  to 
each  other,  gratefully.  Then  we 
plucked  some  wood  from  the  bottom 
of  our  packs.  To  the  fireplace!  Can- 
dle light!  Blonde  curls  drying,  Trudi 
began  solemn  preparations  for  a 
dinner  that  matched  our  simple  sur- 
roundings. A  tiny  piece  of  country 
bacon  for  each  of  us.  Two  hard  rolls. 
And  a  liter  of  hot,  delicious  split-pea 
soup.  It  was  the  last  dinner  we  were 
to  eat  together  for  twenty- two  years. 
Shortly,  fate  was  going  to  separate 
us. 

WE  eventually  both  got  mar- 
ried, but  not  to  one  another. 
We  exchanged  Christmas  cards, 
though,  and  when  I  recently  got 
back  to  Klagenfurt,  I  called  Trudi. 
"Come  visit  us,"  said  her  husband 
Friedl.  "Right  away!"  Trudi  had  ac- 
quired a  nice  house,  surrounded  by 
trellises  of  roses  and  fruit  trees. 
She'd  also  acquired  a  nice  husband, 
professor  of  mechanical  engineering, 
a  practical  man,  and  comfortable. 
We  took  to  each  other  at  once.  That 
pleased  Trudi.  Her  hair  had  dark- 
ened with  time,  and  she  wore  glasses 
now.  "What  had  become  of  the 
huts?"  I  asked  her.  Trudi  laughed. 
There  were  more  than  600  of  them 
in  Austria  now.  Some  even  with 
real  beds,  with  hot  showers  and  a 
hut  phone.  And  the  Hermann's  hut? 
To  my  surprise,  Trudi's  husband 
said,  "Let's  go  up  there  next  week- 
end. The  three  of  us.  For  a  night." 
So  we  started  out  early  the  follow- 
ing Saturday.  The  ascent  to  our  ob- 
jective was  shortened  by  a  60-pas- 
senger  tramway  that  bounced  up- 
ward through  the  sky.  In  these  days 


Austria  is  blessed  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  such  aerial  trams,  with  tele- 
feriques  and  gondola  lifts.  It  meant 
that  our  first  few  kilometers  were 
downhill,  along  a  path  set  amid 
dewy-fresh,  dark-green  meadows. 
Then  we  ducked  under  fir  trees, 
crunched  across  the  needles,  took 
deep  gourmet  breaths  of  forest  air. 
The  Alps  were  slowly  coming  back 
to  me:  the  thundering  brooks,  still 
so  pure,  the  thick,  moist  beds  of 
moss,  the  clumps  of  flowers  (Trudi 
knew  them  all),  the  berries  and 
herbs  and  grasses  hanging  over  our 
trail.  Soon  a  small  village:  large 
jutting  roofs,  balconies  with  bright- 
red  geraniums.  Below,  the  women 
in  dirndls  and  the  children  in  leath- 
er pants.  "Gruess  Gott,  God  greet 
you,"  they  said.  "Gruess  Gott," 
Friedl  and  Trudi  answered. 

Behind  the  red  onion  steeple  of 
the  village  church,  another  moun- 
tain —  our  mountain  —  blocking  out 
the  entire  sky.  Sunshine  this  time; 
the  light  stroked  the  line  of  climbing 
larches  and  firs,  and  higher  up,  the 
sun  picked  out  the  oval  of  a  forest 
clearing.  I  recognized  the  old  ser- 
pentine path  to  the  hut,  but  I  also 
saw  that  there  was  now  a  dirt  road. 

"Should  we  take  up  wood?"  I 
asked.  "No,  no,"  my  friends  said  in 
unison.  That  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary. "How  about  food  then?"  Ah, 
the  hut  was  now  bewirtschaftet; 
someone  did  the  cooking.  "They 
even  have  reservations  by  com- 
puter," Friedl  joked.  "You'll  see," 
Trudi  said. 

On  the  trail  up,  a  couple  of  moun- 
taineers, heavily  packed  with  ropes 
and   hardware,   overtook  us.   While 


we  had  our  lunch  of  cold  cuts,  more 
hikers  came  up  from  the  village  — 
bound  for  the  hut?  In  the  afternoon, 
just  as  our  serpentine  trail  forked 
into  the  dirt  road,  we  heard  the 
rumble  of  a  motor  below.  We 
stepped  out  of  the  way  of  a  small 
car.  The  young  man  behind  the 
wheel  and  his  girl  companion  waved 
to  us,  perhaps  a  little  guiltily.  Then 
he  shoved  the  car  into  a  lower  gear 
and  inched  higher.  Why  was  he  so 
slow?  Did  he  fear  breaking  an  axle, 
or  did  he  think  of  us,  and  want  to 
avoid  raising  dust? 

An  hour  later,  another  car,  a 
little  VW,  rolled  past.  I  thought 
back  to  1947.  There  were  almost 
no  automobiles  then  and  gasoline 
had  been  scarce.  Now  Austria  had 
plenty  of  both,  and  I  couldn't  really 
blame  the  proud  car  owners  for  try- 
ing out  their  wheels,  even  in  this 
terrain  where  we  trod  only  on  foot. 
Friedl,  who  was  leading,  chose  an 
escape  route  through  the  woods.  It 
was  not  quite  as  steep  here,  and  the 
decades  of  leaves  on  the  ground 
muffled  our  steps.  Close  to  us,  the 
ferns  stood  knee-high,  and  a  little 
further  up,  we  saw  wild  roses  and 
raspberry  bushes.  In  companionable 
silence  we  emerged  at  timberline.  It 
was  here  that  the  savage  rain  had 
caught  two*  of  us  so  many  years 
ago.  Now  the  air  was  good  and 
clear,  and  the  sun  shone.  Chocolate- 
brown  cows  stood  in  the  grass,  sur- 
veying us. 

Later,  we  sat  down  on  a  new 
bench  flanking  the  trail.  Time  for  a 
drink  from  our  canteens.  I  won- 
dered how  they  now  supplied  the 
Hermann's   hut.    Was   it   easiest  by 
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car,  or  did  they  have  a  special  chair- 
lift  somewhere?  I  wasn't  quite  pre- 
pared for  the  helicopter  in  this  re- 
mote valley.  But  just  as  we  reached 
the  top  and  saw  the  old  steel  roof, 
there  was  the  sound  of  the  blades, 
suddenly,  unexpectedly.  Outwardly 
the  hut  looked  the  same,  with  those 
wires  securing  the  roof,  but  there 
were  two  new  terraces,  one  for  pic- 
nic tables  and  benches,  where  peo- 
ple abandoned  their  glasses,  and  an- 
other terrace,  where  the  copter  had 
landed.  By  the  time  we  got  to  it, 
everyone  was  already  applauding 
the  pilot,  who  rolled  out  a  big  beer 
barrel.  Then  came  cases  of  very 
good  beer,  Tyrolean  red  wines, 
chiantis  from  south  of  the  border, 
even  Yugoslav  slivowitz.  I  spied 
trays  with  pastries  and  boxes  with 
fresh  fruit.  Several  young  couples 
danced  around  the  machine.  Ob- 
viously, hut  life  had  changed. 

THERE  was  now  a  Wirt,  a  host, 
and  his  cooking,  house-keeping 
wife,  the  Wirtin.  They'd  put  up  a 
sign  by  the  door,  "Come  in  and 
bring  in  luck!"  They'd  hung  pretty 
curtains  over  the  windows.  I  didn't 
recognize  anything  at  all:  instead 
of  the  mass  of  communal  mattresses, 
the  Hermann's  hut  had  —  lo!  — 
private  rooms  with  hot  and  cold 
water.  Electric  lights  burned  every- 
where, and  I  noticed  the  familiar 
trappings  of  central  heating.  The 
dining  room  was  fixed  up  with  carv- 
ings and  paintings,  and  Friedl  or- 
dered us  three  glasses  of  Enzian. 
Distilled  from  a  flower  root,  it  tastes 
a  little  like  gin.  I  toasted  to  Trudi, 
silently.    But   everything   around  us 


was  completely  changed,  which 
seemed  perhaps  just  as  well.  There 
was  no  split-pea  soup  on  the  menu, 
and  sitting  with  three  other  Carin- 
thians  around  a  table  for  six,  we  ate 
as  though  at  a  Klagenfurt  restaurant: 
an  antipasto  of  delicately  sliced 
black  ham,  then  a  veal  cutlet, 
breaded  and  fried  to  a  crisp  dark- 
brown,  a  bib  lettuce,  and  finally 
preserved  dark  cherries.  Then  coffee 
and  more  Enzian.  Were  we  any 
worse  off  because  we  had  these  com- 
forts? 

I  tried  to  ask  Friedl's  opinion  as 
an  Austrian,  but  dinner  was  over 
and  the  music  was  coming  on  strong, 
and  it  became  difficult  to  talk.  The 
apologetic  driver  had  an  accordion, 
and  to  my  astonishment,  he  was 
playing  modern  American  jazz 
pieces.  He  did  fine  with  this  instru- 
ment, and  he  was  soon  joined  by  the 


hut  Wirt,  who  had  a  guitar.  Grizzled 
white-haired  men  began  to  clap  their 
hands  and  to  yodel;  one  of  the  girls 
led  off  a  song  of  the  province,  and 
before  long,  we  were  swinging  to 
and  fro,  arms  linked.  I  remembered 
from  other  huts  what  music  and 
wine  could  do  to  the  mood.  It 
couldn't  have  been  better,  and  all 
the  cheeks  gleamed  with  the  good 
things  in  life.  I  remembered  the 
mystique  of  the  Huetten,  all  over 
Austria,  a  mystique  demanding  that 
everyone  join  in,  that  nationality 
didn't  count,  that  you  didn't  ask 
anyone's  profession,  or  standing  in 
life.  Up  here,  politics  were  taboo. 
All  this  still  hasn't  changed;  the  hut 
remains  a  litde  island  above  the 
clouds,  where  strangers  get  together, 
make  friends,  and  warm  each  other 
—  despite  luxury  touches  like  heli- 
copters. 
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AT  ABOUT  10  P.M.  I  took  leave 
of  my  friends.  They  had  plans 
to  move  on  to  another  hut  early  the 
next  morning,  and  we  agreed  to 
meet  before  I  went  back  to  Klagen- 
furt.  The  accordion  was  still  blast- 
ing away  when  I  said  good  night. 
On  the  way  past  the  kitchen,  I  was 
startled  by  a  small  television  set  in 
the  corner,  not  far  from  the  kettles 
and  pots  and  frying  pans.  The  cook 
and  some  friends  were  raptly  watch- 
ing an  American  space  feat.  Well, 
Friedl  had  been  right. 

My  bed  was  as  cozy  as  any  in  a 
gasthof,  and  I  slept  well  under  the 
down-filled  pillow  which  the  Aus- 
trians  use  instead  of  blankets.  I 
woke  up  before  dawn  and  got 
dressed  warmly  to  see  the  first  light 
in  the  sky.  Across  the  way,  there 
was  a  black  saw  of  a  mountain;  the 
rocks  below  took  on  a  bluish  tint. 
The  sun  now  touched  a  faraway 
glacier  with  reds  and  yellows.  The 
valleys  were  still  dark  when  I  en- 
tered the  kitchen.  The  Wirtin  — 
cook  was  already  up.  She  gave  me 
a  thick  slice  of  black  bread,  a  chunk 
of  sweet  butter  —  butter  is  only 
that  good  in  the  Alps!  —  and  a  glass 
of  cold  milk.  Jam  and  honey  were 
on  the  table. 

I  paid  her  for  the  night,  which 
cost  me  twenty-five  schillings,  or 
about  one  dollar.  The  dinner  was 
not  much  more,  and  breakfast 
was  twenty  cents.  Through  the  win- 
dows, one  of  the  mountains  looked 
as  soft  and  brown  as  nylon.  Not  a 
cloud.  I  picked  up  my  knapsack  and 
stepped  outside  where  the  sun  was 
already  suffusing  the  summit. 

Trudi    and    her    husband    didn't 
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keep  me  waiting.  Both  wore  knick- 
ers, plaid  shirts,  and  boots  with 
strong  lugs.  The  rucksacks  were  al- 
ready on  their  backs.  Shortly,  the 
couple  would  push  off  toward  the 
sharp  ridge  to  the  west.  I  asked  if 
they'd  visit  me  in  America.  But 
they  weren't  sure  if  they'd  set  out 
on  that  far  a  journey.  And  I?  Well, 
perhaps  I'd  return  to  Austria,  but 
there  was  still  so  much  else  to  see, 
Australia,  perhaps,  or  South  Amer- 
ica. We  shook  hands,  warmly, 
European  fashion. 

Trudi  looked  me  in  the  eye. 
"Also,"  she  said.  "Viel  Glueck." 

"Much  luck  to  you,  too!" 

They  marched  off,  heading  for  a 
stony  crest  that  resembled  a  petrified 
ocean  wave.  I  filled  my  lungs  with 
good  air  and  moved  downward.  Be- 
yond my  path,  the  grass  was  juicier 
than  I'd  ever  seen  it.  The  meadow 
fell,  a  deep  green,  and  I  saw  no  one. 
Down  in  the  valley,  a  rooster  was 
crowing.  I  hiked  for  several  hours. 
The  wild  strawberries,  the  wild 
forget-me-nots,  and  ferns  and  daisies 
stood  by  me  in  abundance.  My  feet 
struck  out  wide,  my  arms  swung  and 
I  was  at  peace  with  myself. 

That  afternoon,  in  Klagenfurt,  I 
went  back  to  my  car  which  I'd 
parked  near  a  small  medieval 
church.  As  I  took  off  my  pack,  I 
looked  over  the  low  wall  into  the 
church  yard.  For  the  first  time,  I 
noticed  the  wooden  sign. 

"Geh  hinauf  in  die  Berge,"  it 
read.   "Go  up  into  the  mountains." 

"Deine  Seele  braucht  es."  "Your 
soul  needs  it."  "Und  Dein  Korper 
auch."  "And  your  body,  too." 


The  saga  of  the  Tenth  Regiment,  U.S.  Cavalry 


Proving 


Ground 


By  Norman  Wells 


OUT  OF  the  broken  South  at  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  came 
a  new  breed  of  people  —  homeless 
soldiers,  ex-slaves,  former  landowners 
—  all  seeking  a  new  way  of  life  in 
the  turbulent  western  frontier.  They 
overran  the  goldfields,  the  silver 
mines,  the  rough  cities  and  towns, 
but  seldom  did  they  find  the  kind  of 
life  they  sought,  and  a  few,  frus- 
trated and  tired  of  the  drifting, 
turned  to  the  army  posts  and  offered 
their  services  in  wide-spread  battles 
between  Indians  and  whites.  Born  of 
one  such  group  of  roving  men  was 
the  Tenth  Regiment  of  the  U.S. 
Cavalry. 

Stationed  at  Fort  Wallace  in 
western  Kansas,  the  regiment  was 
put  under  the  command  of  a  Colonel 
Louis  A.  Carpenter,  a  four  times 
breveted  young  officer,  who,  though 


smiling  a  bit  at  the  lack  of  promise 
and  the  clumsiness  of  the  men,  did 
everything  possible  to  turn  them 
into  responsible  cavalrymen.  To  this 
end  he  trained  each  one  not  only  as 
a  member  of  a  regiment  but  also  as 
an  individual  trooper,  haranguing 
at  times,  cajoling  at  others,  ignoring 
their  protests  as  he  drilled  into  them 
the  fundamentals  of  horsemanship 
and  battle  tactics  and  the  handling 
of  firearms.  From  this  rigorous  train- 
ing they  emerged  at  last  as  a  fighting 
group,  changed  from  raw  recruits 
into  quick-thinking,  hardened  troop- 
ers, fully  prepared  for  the  graveness 
of  battle. 

Evolving  thus  into  a  flawless  unit, 
they  became  the  pride  and  joy  of 
their  Colonel,  and  he  determined 
to  lead  them,  if  not  on  safe  paths, 
at  least  on  paths  of  glory.  His  chance 
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came  in  the  middle  of  October  1868 
when,  out  with  two  troops  of  the 
regiment  on  a  routine  escort  trip 
from  Fort  Wallace  to  Beaver  Creek, 
they  were  set  upon  by  a  group  of 
renegade   Cheyennes. 

THE  DAY  of  the  attack  dawned 
bright  and  clear,  overly  warm 
even  in  its  beginning,  and  Colonel 
Carpenter  glared  resentfully  at  the 
sun,  watching  as  it  turned  the 
Beaver  garish  and  cast  mock  fire- 
brands on  its  high  banks.  Throughout 
this  burnished  area  were  the  sounds 
of  creaking  leather  and  the  slapping 
thuds  as  saddles  were  flung  into 
place,  the  clanking  as  mules  were 
hitched  to  the  supply  wagons,  and 
the  groaning  of  the  wagons  them- 
selves as  they  sagged  under  the 
weight  of  their  burdens.  And  over 
it  all  were  the  good-natured  shouts 
of  Carpenter's  men  and  the  brisk 
orders  of  his  officers  as  they  worked 
at  the  breaking  of  camp. 

Suddeny  there  was  the  sharp 
crack  of  a  rifle,  and  from  down- 
stream came  three  of  the  advance 
scouts  spurring  their  horses  up  the 
creek  bed  toward  the  camp,  while 
behind  them,  screaming  with  hatred, 
shooting  at  the  scouts  with  the  rifles 
they  clutched  in  their  hard,  capable 
hands,  raced  a  group  of  Cheyennes. 
To  the  rescue  of  his  men  Carpenter 
sent  thirty  troopers,  and  he  watched 
with  pride  as  they  leaped  to  the  duty 
without  hesitation,  almost  eager  in 
this,  their  baptismal  battle,  riding 
with  such  fury  that  the  waters  of  the 
Beaver  were  lashed  to  a  foam,  and 
before  this  onrush  the  Cheyennes 
turned  and  fled. 
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But  Carpenter  was  wise  in  the 
ways  of  Indians.  He  knew  these  few 
would  be  back  with  reinforcements, 
and  rather  than  be  trapped  between 
the  banks  of  the  creek  he  moved  the 
Tenth  out,  first  the  wagons,  two 
abreast,  with  the  teamsters  cracking 
their  whips  inches  from  the  backs 
and  the  rumps  of  the  sluggish  mules, 
and  then  the  troopers,  placing  them 
in  position  alongside  and  to  the  rear 
of  the  wagons,  the  lot  of  them 
stretching  out  grimly  for  the  dash 
to  safety.  As  they  left,  a  few  of  the 
Indians  returned  and  gave  chase,  and 
joining  them,  rising  yipping  and 
howling  from  gullies  and  ravines, 
came  another  hundred. 

Not  once  did  the  men  of  the  Tenth 
falter,  and  for  a  while  their  horses, 
full  of  strength  from  their  night  of 
rest,  kept  well  in  advance  of  the 
Indians,  taking  a  hundred  yards  as 
easily  as  if  they  were  a  few  strides. 
But  the  Indians  began  flanking 
maneuvers  soon,  and  the  horses  had 
continually  to  swerve  over  the 
choppy  ground  to  escape  the  bullets 
and  the  arrows  that  sped  after  them, 
and  they  began  to  tire  at  last. 
Carpenter  reluctantly  slowed  the 
pace,  trusting  to  the  guns  of  his 
men  to  keep  the  attackers  at  a 
distance,  at  times  even  stopping  to 
skirmish  briefly  until  the  mules  and 
the  precious  supply  wagons  gained 
a  few  more  yards.  On  and  on  they 
went,  and  Carpenter,  knowing  they 
could  not  go  much  further,  looked 
desperately  for  a  place  suitable  for 
a  stand.  But  there  was  none  near, 
and  he  could  only  drive  them  hope- 
lessly forward,  trying  not  to  notice 
the  stumbling  of  the  horses  and  the 


set  looks  on  the  faces  of  his  men. 

INCH  by  inch  the  Cheyennes 
gained  and  once  they  closed  so 
rapidly  that  Carpenter  could  see 
the  trembling  of  the  bowstrings  as 
they  sought  release  from  the  strong 
fingers  that  held  them  prisoner,  and 
he  could  see  each  feature  of  the 
painted  faces  behind  the  arcs  of  the 
bows,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
barrels  of  the  Indians'  guns  were  like 
great  black  caverns  as  they  pointed 
at  his  men.  But  at  last  even  the 
tough  little  Indian  ponies  began  to 
tire,  and  Carpenter  saw  the  Chey- 
ennes begin  to  drop  back,  first  singly 
and  then  in  groups,  but  he  noted 
that  as  they  left  they  struck  out  at 
an  angle  and  they  left  a  few  behind 
to  watch  the  progress  of  the  troopers. 
Suddenly,  knowing  that  they  were 
going  for  more  men  and  fresh 
mounts,  he  raced  to  the  head  of  the 
column  and  whirled  on  the  lead 
wagon,  whipping  up  the  flagging 
mules  so  that  they  lifted  their  sharp 
heels  and  sprang  into  a  gallop  to 
escape  him.  He  looked  again  for  a 
place  from  which  to  fight,  and  at  a 
distance  he  saw  a  knoll,  hardly  taller 
on  the  landscape  than  the  rise  of 
one  shrugged  shoulder  above 
another,  but  at  least  it  afforded  some 
elevation,  and  to  this  he  directed  his 
men  with  a  sweep  of  his  arm,  shout- 
ing commands  as  they  rushed  past 
him.  The  pace  was  so  furious  that 
the  sides  of  the  horses  heaved  and 
great  flecks  of  foam  lathered  their 
bodies  and  dripped  from  their 
nostrils  and  mouths  and  the  pound- 
ing of  their  hoofs  was  like  the  roar 
of  a  great  falls. 


The  distance  to  the  little  knob  of 
land  was  half  covered  before  the 
Indians  reappeared,  hurtling  after 
him  with  their  tawny  bodies  bent 
low  over  their  ponies'  neck,  shriek- 
ing, hooting  savagely  with  every 
breath  they  drew,  and  Carpenter, 
glancing  back  as  he  raced  beside  his 
men,  saw  wave  after  wave  of  them 
pour  out  of  the  ravines  until  they 
were  stretched  out  in  pursuit  700 
strong.  The  rise  was  close  now,  and 
the  mules  and  wagons  reached  its 
small  safety  at  last,  turning  inward 
as  they  reached  its  top  to  form  a 
corral,  and  through  the  gaps  be- 
tween each  wagon  raced  the  horses, 
while  the  troopers  made  their  stand 
at  the  openings,  as  human  stop-gaps 
who  looked  out  at  the  Cheyennes 
with  cold  eyes  and  rifles  that  pointed 
with  implacable,  deadly  steadiness 
at  the  naked  chests. 

The  Indians  swept  like  madmen 
around  the  knoll,  raving  in  frustra- 
tion that  they  were  too  late  to  pre- 
vent the  forming  of  this  fortress,  and 
their  shrieks  reached  maniacal 
heights  as  they  circled  looking  for 
weak  spots  and  found  none  to 
pounce  on.  From  prone  positions  the 
troopers  fired  so  rapidly  into  the 
swirling  mass  that  the  sound  of  their 
Spencers  reached  a  crescendo  like 
the  steady  roll  of  a  hundred  heathen 
drums,  and  so  perfect  was  their  aim 
that  the  Cheyennes,  awed  at  this 
fury,  dismayed  by  their  losses, 
moved  swiftly  out  of  range,  dis- 
mounting at  a  distance  to  plan  a 
new  attack. 

So  sudden  was  their  withdrawal 
that  it  left  the  unseasoned  troopers 
dazed,  and  for  a  while  they  could 
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only  stare  dully  at  the  littered  battle 
ground,  stunned  by  its  heavy  silence. 
But  soon  the  wounded  Indians  be- 
gan to  mutter,  and  the  harsh  breath- 
ing of  the  dying  ponies  invaded  the 
quiet,  while  from  behind  the  troop- 
ers, in  the  flimsy  corral,  came  the 
moans  of  their  own  wounded  and 
the  steady  soothings  of  the  doctor 
as  he  tended  them. 

But  there  was  nothing  the  troop- 
ers could  do  as  they  waited,  and  Car- 
penter, knowing  how  they  felt,  spoke 
to  a  few  of  the  younger  ones  and 
clapped  some  gently  on  the  back. 
There  was  one  he  knelt  beside  long 
enough  to  rumple  his  tight  curls 
and  he  was  rewarded  for  this  small 
gesture  when  the  youngster's  shoul- 
ders relaxed  and  the  tension  went 
out  of  his  face.  The  sun  reached  its 
peak  as  they  waited,  and  Carpenter 
saw  great  drops  of  sweat  standing 
out  on  the  troopers'  faces,  their  fore- 
heads and  their  cheeks  glistening 
with  it.  Even  the  pale  palms  of  their 
hands  were  wet  with  perspiration 
and  he  saw  them  look  time  and 
again  with  silent  yearning  toward 
the  sparkling  coolness  of  the  Beaver 
as  it  snaked  its  way  through  the 
distant  valley. 

He  prayed  that  the  attack  would 
come  soon,  but  the  Cheyenne  tor- 
tured them  a  while  longer,  some 
taunting  the  men  with  high  insults, 
while  others  produced  a  flag  of  sorts 
and  marched  slowly  up  and  down 
before  them  in  mock  parade.  At  the 
heels  of  this  procession,  attracted  by 
the  noises,  came  a  small  dog,  excited, 
yapping,  dancing  on  stiff  legs  in 
the  strip  of  land  between  the  two 
groups    of    men,    irritating    the    In- 
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dians  until  at  last  one  drew  back 
his  arm  and  possed  a  lance  through 
its  small  body.  Carpenter  saw  rage 
on  the  faces  of  some  of  his  men,  and 
brooding  danger  in  the  dark  eyes 
of  others  and  he  saw  one  stand  for 
a  reckless  moment  and  with  a  wild, 
lucky  aim  bring  down  the  savage, 
cursing  at  him  as  he  fell. 

At  this,  a  wrinkled  Medicine  Man 
advanced  to  what  he  thought  was 
a  safe  distance,  screeching  portents 
of  evil  at  the  troopers,  shaking  his 
rattles  and  his  bagful  of  protective 
fetiches  at  them,  and  then  he  stood 
with  open  mouth  and  bewildered 
eyes,  unable  to  believe  even  as  he 
sagged  to  the  ground  that  his  sacred 
body  could  not  ward  off  bullets. 
With  his  passing  the  spirit  of  fun  left 
the  warriors,  and  the  air  was  filled 
with  the  nickering  of  ponies  as  the 
Indians  leaped  on  their  backs,  and 
there  was  a  great  thudding  as  buf- 
falo hide  shields  bumped  together 
in  the  confusion,  and  then  once  more 
there  were  the  unearthly  screech- 
ings  as  the  Cheyennes  rode  out  to 
do  battle. 

THE  ATTACK  this  time  was  so 
furious  that  the  troopers  were 
driven  inside  the  corral,  but  they 
did  not  panic,  and  from  behind  the 
wagons  and  from  beneath  them,  al- 
ways guarding  the  entries,  they  kept 
up  their  fire,  a  few  even  taking  the 
initiative  to  dash  from  one  opening 
to  another  as  they  saw  fit,  following 
the  largest  mass  of  Indians  as  it 
circled  outside,  thinning  it  with  their 
marksmanship.  Time  was  suspended 
during  the  raging  battle.  There  was 
no  way  of  telling  whether  it  con- 


s'umed  minutes  or  hours,  but  at  last 
the  Indians  were  inched  back,  and 
the  troopers  were  able  to  move  into 
the  openings  of  the  corral  again,  and 
from  there  they  poured  such  a 
withering  fire  into  the  Cheyennes 
that  they  fled,  beaten  at  last  by  the 
awful  resistance. 

Carpenter  kept  watch  for  an  hour, 
and  when  the  Cheyennes  did  not 
return  he  gave  orders  for  the  com- 
mand to  move  out,  waiting  only  for 
the  men  to  recover  from  battle,  for, 
dull  with  fatigue  they  found  it  hard 
to  steady  their  legs,  and  their  hands 
shook,  and  a  cold  sweat  washed  the 
faces  that  had  so  recently  been  burn- 
ing with  the  sun's  heat.  But  soon 
they  were  rested  and  the  broad 
grins  returned  and  the  air  rang  with 
their  good  humor,  and  Carpenter 
looked  at  them  with  admiration  that 
they  could  so  easily  put  the  terrors 
of  battle  behind  them. 

They  cut  across  the  wild  country 
to  the  creek  for  the  water  they 
would  soon  need,  and  selected  a 
wide  bottom  of  it  for  the  night's 
camp,  digging  rifle  pits  against  the 
possibility  of  another  attack.  When 
darkness  came,  the  Indians  turned 
the  night  vile  with  mournful  coyote 
cries,  but  they  kept  a  respectful  dis- 
tance from  the  camp,  and  when 
dawn  came  they  were  gone. 

The  column  moved  out  then,  tak- 
ing the  shortest  route  back  to  Fort 
Wallace,  reaching  its  safety  at  last. 
And  as  they  dismounted  Carpenter 
looked  proudly  on  the  men  he  had 
trained  and  so  well  —  these  heavy 
muscled,  black  haired  men  with 
their  easy  flashing  grins  —  these 
Negro  troopers  of  the  Tenth.       ■  ■ 
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A  Mother's 


Blessing 


A  pilgrimage  half  across  the  world 


By  D.  R.  Addleman 


MICHELLE  Anadarkis  stood 
silently,  braced  against  her 
husband,  watching  him,  feeling  the 
pleasant  sting  of  the  Aegean  wind 
in  her  eyes.  His  profile  was  etched 
in  silhouette  against  the  sea-reflected 
moonlight  off  the  bow.  Returning 
home?  For  him,  perhaps  a  happy 
return  to  his  boyhood  home;  to  the 
ancient  warrior-land  of  Greece;  to 
the  place  of  nurture,  the  source  of 
his  drive  and  strength.  For  her? 
For  her  it  was  a  time  of  foreboding, 
a  pilgrimage  half  across  the  world  to 
lay  their  happiness  on  the  altar  of 
his  mother's  hearth.  He  was  simply 
a  Greek-born  U.S.  citizen  troubled 
and  driven  by  age-old  heritage  to 
seek  his  mother's  blessing. 

She  started  at  the  suddenness  of 
his  big  hand  curling  warmly  about 
her  own.  At  times  like  this  she  felt 
safest,  his  manhood  guarding  her,  his 
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strength  standing  between  her  and 
any  unknown. 

"Will  it  be  all  right,  Peter?  With 
your  mother  ...  I  mean." 

"Of  course,  Darling.  How  could 
my  mother  not  like  you?"  His  tone 
was  confident  and  he  smiled,  but 
she  read  in  him  an  uncertainty,  and 
she  sensed  her  question  had  echoed 
his  own  thoughts.  She  saw  him 
searching  her  face  as  he  always  did 
in  their  tenderest  moments  and  she 
wondered  if  he  were  trying  to  place 
her  long  blonde  hair  and  clear-cut 
nordic  features  in  his  homeland  set- 
ting. So  un-Greek,  she  was!  Couldn't 
she  at  least  have  dyed  her  hair? 

The  boat  lurched  sideways,  and 
she  grabbed  the  rail  for  support. 
Peter's  arm  slipped  around  her  to 
steady  her.  Now  the  waves  began 
to  slap  the  hull  as  the  make-shift 
ferry  pulled  into  the  darkened  port. 


It  was  even  a  bad  time  to  arrive. 
Every  omen  had  pointed  to  disaster. 
From  the  start,  they'd  had  trouble 
making  connections  and  getting 
accommodations.  Then,  they'd  dis- 
covered the  regular  ferry  was  out 
of  commission,  victim  of  a  recent 
storm.  It  was  as  though  some  kind 
god  were  offering  gentle  resistance 
to  their  inevitable  disappointment. 

She  thought  back  to  that  golden 
time  in  summer  stock  and  how  the 
intense  Greek  law  student  with  the 
flashing,  laughing  eyes  had  at  first 
puzzled,  then  delighted  her  with  his 
bittersweet,  old/new  outlook  on  life. 
She  remembered  how  his  sober  mien 
would  erupt  into  quick  laughter  at 
the  slightest  excuse,  fascinating  her 
with  the  apparent  paradox. 

And  when  time  came  for  his 
return  to  Harvard  and  graduate  law 
school,  she  had  been  brave,  borrow- 
ing a  little  from  the  Roman  stoics, 
letting  him  go,  but  wondering  at 
the  time  if  she  would  ever  see  her 
wonderful  Greek  again.  He  had 
miraculously  returned  to  her  a  fort- 
night later,  this  time  to  stay. 

"A  man  must  follow  his  heart," 
he  had  said.  She  hadn't  been 
sure  if  he  was  speaking  to  her  or 
the  theater,  or  both;  but  she  hadn't 
asked  any  questions.  To  have  her 
mercurial  hero  back  was  enough. 

Three  months  later  they  were 
married. 

MICHELLE  was  snapped  back 
to  reality  by  a  dark  figure, 
hidden  in  shadow,  hailing  the  cap- 
tain from  the  small  pier.  They  had 
reached  the  dock.  She  surveyed  the 
night-time  waterfront  —  uneven  sky- 


line of  low  roofs  and  towering 
church  spires.  This  was  the  land  of 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  and 
she  could  see  the  Eastern  influence 
in  its  architecture.  How  strange  to 
think  her  laughing/serious  husband 
had  come  from  here! 

A  rapid-fire  conversation  between 
Peter  and  the  dark  figure  brought 
help  with  their  luggage  and  direc- 
tion to  a  small  inn.  The  room  was 
expectedly  small,  but  dry  and  clean. 
Peter  thought  it  better  to  stay  the 
few  remaining  hours  before  morn- 
ing, than  to  attempt  any  meeting 
with  his  mother  at  this  time  of  night. 
They  would  start  out  to  the  farm 
in  the  morning. 

Michelle  couldn't  sleep.  The  quiet, 
even  breathing  from  the  next  bed 
told  her  Peter's  anxieties,  at  least, 
weren't  enough  to  lose  sleep  over. 
No,  that's  not  fair,  she  thought.  No 
one  was  more  considerate;  Peter 
never  allowed  pain  to  touch  her. 
He  had  a  kind  of  old-world  pro- 
tectiveness  that  made  her  feel  very 
taken  care  of,  very  safe.  It  was  just 
that  she  so  wanted  to  please  him;  so 
much  for  his  mother  to  like  her. 

He  had  told  her  the  reason  for 
his  mother's  anger  over  his  quitting 
law  school.  From  a  soil-rich,  but 
small  farm  his  widowed  mother  had 
raised  her  three  sons.  She  carried  it 
all  alone,  until  his  oldest  brother, 
Paulo,  could  her  her.  She  and  Paulo 
put  the  next  son,  Demetrius,  through 
medical  school  in  Athens.  The  way 
was  paved  for  Peter  to  become  a 
lawyer  and  he  was  going  to  have  the 
best  —  as  both  brothers  shared  his 
expenses  to  the  United  States  and 
Harvard. 
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And  Peter  had  dared  quit.  His 
mother's  answer  —  total  silence.  At 
first  he  continued  writing,  ignoring 
her  lack  of  response.  Finally,  he 
gave  up.  His  mother  knew  nothing 
of  their  marriage,  or  of  her,  thought 
Michelle;  or  of  Peters  recent  success 
on  Broadway.  Of  all  things,  her  taci- 
turn Greek  with  his  sober  ways  had 
turned  out  to  be  a  comic  —  "the 
brightest,  happiest  light  on  this 
year's  horizon,,,  according  to  Variety. 

After  all  his  work  and  privation 
—  for  he  refused  further  aid  from 
his  brothers  after  dropping  out  of 
school  —  Peter  had  made  it.  He  got 
a  job  mornings  in  a  wholesale  pro- 
duce market,  refusing  to  let  her 
work  and  insisting  she  continue  with 
her  own  acting.  Knowing  his  pride, 
she  did  so,  but  cried  helplessly  for 
him  when  he  came  home  exhausted 
and  fell  into  bed  to  snatch  a  few 
hours'  sleep  before  the  evening  per- 
formance. But,  he  had  made  it! 
Now,  he  would  never  have  to  worry 
about  any  job  other  than  acting. 
Now  .  .  . 

A  sharp  knock  broke  the  silence. 
Kicking  the  covers  from  her,  she 
hurried  to  the  door  to  keep  whoever 
it  was  from  waking  Peter. 

"Yes?" 

"Peter  Anadarkis?"  asked  the 
voice. 

She  opened  the  door.  "Yes,  this  is 
his  room  .  .  ."  Standing  there  was 
a  replica  of  Peter,  heavier,  older,  but 
unmistakably  his  brother.  "Paulo?" 
The  man  nodded,  bewildered  at  a 
strange  woman  in  his  brother's  room. 

Peter  stumbled  out  of  bed.  "What 
is  it,  Michelle?"  Then,  seeing  his 
brother,  he  ran  to  him  and  hugged 


him  in  the  European  manner.  They 
were  speaking  a  potpourri  of  Greek 
and  English;  too  fast  for  her  to 
follow. 

Peter  introduced  them  and  Mi- 
chelle was  swallowed  by  two  huge 
arms  that  picked  her  up  like  she 
was  a  child.  "Welcome  to  the  fam- 
ily," Paulo  said  gently,  his  voice 
unused  to  English.  She  liked  him 
and  his  clean,  earthy  smell.  But  for 
him,  she  would  never  have  met 
Peter. 

"Thank  you,  Paulo  ...  for  every- 
thing." She  wasn't  sure  he  under- 
stood. Later,  maybe  she  would  get 
a  chance  to  explain. 

They  all  fell  silent.  Paulo  looked 
uncomfortable.  "This  is  a  small  town, 
Peter."  It  sounded  like  an  apology. 
A  shrug,  then,  "She  knows  you're 
here.  She  sent  me.  If  only  you  had 
come  right  out  to  the  farm!  She  said 
to  tell  you  not  to  bother  coming  out 
now."  The  words  had  tumbled  over 
one  another  in  Paulo's  haste  to  get 
them  out.  Michelle  turned  away,  not 
wanting  to  see  the  hurt  that  her 
husband  must  be  feeling.  A  few 
more  words  between  the  brothers 
and  Paulo  left. 

"Oh,  Peter.  What  will  we  do 
now?" 

"Do?"  She  saw  the  hurt  still,  but 
he  set  his  jaw  and  the  answer  was 
no  surprise.  "We'll  go  out  to  see  her 
in  the  morning.  If  she  refuses  to 
see  us  .  .  ."  He  whipped  back  the 
blankets  and  spoke  gruffly.  "Let's 
get  some  sleep." 

AFTER  breakfast,  they  found  an 
archaic  Chevrolet  with  no  fend- 
ers and,  by  the  sound  of  it,  not  much 
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engine,  either,  which  dared  to  ad- 
vertise itself  as  a  taxi.  "Now,  that 
is  overacting,"  said  Peter  with  an 
expression  of  such  feigned  astonish- 
ment, she  couldn't  help  but  laugh. 

They  hired  it  and  its  Zorba-driver 
to  take  them  out  to  the  farm.  The 
town  was  alive  with  people  doing 
their  marketing,  lounging,  and  just 
talking.  Except  for  the  buildings  and 
cobblestone  streets,  it  could  have 
been  a  city  in  the  states.  Is  this  how 
travel  ''broadens"  one,  she  won- 
dered? Is  it  realizing  that  everyone, 
everywhere,  is  like  everyone  else? 
She  laughed,  a  little  embarrassed  for 
herself  and  her  attempt  at  "profun- 
dity." 

"What  is  it,  Dear?" 
"Nothing,  Peter.  Nothing." 
From  time  to  time  they  passed  a 
girl  dressed  in  the  old  peasant  cos- 
tume of  full  skirt  and  low-cut  blouse 
embroidered  in  gay  design.  How 
pretty  the  girls  were  in  the  bloom  of 
youth,  their  unpainted  faces  honest 
and  innocent,  but  ready  to  enjoy 
and  accept  life  in  the  ancient  tra- 
dition; an  endowment  from  their 
ancestral  grandmothers.  Michelle 
was  beginning  to  understand  better 
the  antipodal  character  of  her  hus- 
band. 

The  road  turned  to  dirt  and 
wound  through  low  hills  dotted  with 
small  goat  herds.  An  occasional 
shepherd  roamed  among  his  charges, 
reminding  her  of  a  reincarnated  Pan. 
One  was  even  playing  a  little  flute. 
She  wondered  if  the  flautist  was 
aware  of  just  how  long  his  people 
had  been  tending  goats  and  playing 
flutes?  Someday  —  not  now  —  she 
would  ask  Peter  about  that  heritage 


and  whether  or  not  it  made  any 
difference.  Would  he  have  an  an- 
swer? 

The  taxi  turned  onto  a  smaller 
road  that  led  back  to  the  low  hills. 
Peter  turned  to  her,  his  excitement 
riding  in  his  face,  and  pointed. 

"There  it  is,"  he  said.  Her  hand 
was  suddenly  in  his  and  she  fought 
back  an  exclamation  at  his  squeeze. 
"And  there's  Paulo."  He  chuckled, 
"My  big  brother  would  rather  be 
out  on  a  tractor,  than  in  on  this 
confrontation."  They  both  waved 
and  got  an  answer.  She  was  aware 
of  vague  surprise  at  seeing  the 
tractor.  Well,  what  did  she  expect? 
Oxen  and  a  wooden  plow? 

Turning  from  the  taxi,  they  faced 
the  old  woman  framed  in  her  door- 
way. Older  than  Michelle  had  ex- 
pected, her  mother-in-law's  face  was 
criss-crossed  in  wrinkles;  her  graying, 
but  still  dark  hair  tied  in  a  spin- 
ster's bun  at  the  back  of  her  head. 
She  wore  no  glasses  and  Michelle 
doubted  those  piercing  brown  eyes 
ever  would. 

"Mama!"  cried  Peter  and,  starting 
forward,  arms  outstretched,  was 
stopped  by  her  answer. 

"So  you  came."  The  words  were 
spoken  through  unmoving  lips  set 
into  a  stone-hewn  face.  Abruptly 
turning  from  them,  she  went  inside. 

Peter  looked  stricken.  Michelle 
clung  to  his  arm,  bracing  herself  as 
well  as  him.  "What  shall  we  do?" 
she  whispered. 

"Do?"  He  seemed  almost  puzzled 
at  the  question.  "Why,  we'll  go 
inside."  A  faint  smile,  "I  told  you 
it  wouldn't  be  easy." 

Entering,  she  saw  his  mother  busy 


in  the  kitchen.  The  old  woman  was 
ignoring  them  and  placing  pieces  of 
firewood  into  a  cast-iron  cooking 
stove.  Peter  motioned  Michelle  into 
a  chair  at  the  table  and  went  to 
stand  beside  his  mother.  Straight- 
ening, the  woman  stood  motionless, 
apparently  waiting  for  her  son  to 
initiate  action.  Michelle  realized 
then,  seeing  them  stand  together, 
just  how  little  her  mother-in-law 
was.  Her  six-foot  son  towered  over 
her,  dwarfing  her  as  he  bent  to  kiss 
her  cheek;  not  the  joyful  kind  of 
kiss  he  and  Paulo  had  exchanged, 
but  a  solemn  salute  to  his  matri- 
arch. 

"Sit  down,"  the  woman  said 
roughly,   "111   fix  the   coffee." 

So  even  the  arrival  of  unwelcome 
visitors  couldn't  overcome  the  hos- 
pitality rites.  Michelle  found  herself 
marveling  once  again  at  the  seeming 
inconsistency  of  these  people.  Her 
family,  now.  Would  she  ever  get 
used  to  their  ways? 

THE  COFFEE  was  served  in 
silence,  but  Peter's  mother  joined 
them  at  the  table.  Michelle  felt  the 
old  woman's  eyes  upon  her  and 
looked  up  from  her  cup  to  smile 
hesitatingly.  Neither  eye  nor  lip 
acknowledged  her  gesture.  Instead, 
the  woman  turned  to  Peter. 

"So!  You  gave  up  law  school." 
It  was  a  harsh  statement,  thrown 
savagely  at  her  son.  The  gauntlet 
was  down;  the  challenge  declared. 

"Mama,"  said  Peter,  evenly.  "Law 
is  cold  and  certain.  Anyone  who 
can  memorize  can  become  a  lawyer." 
He  paused,  his  face  revealing  his 
struggle  to  find  the  right  words.  "I 
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wanted  to  do  something  more  use- 
ful/' 

"And  the  most  useful  thing  of  all? 
.  .  ."  asked  his  mother  in  sarcasm. 

"To   entertain." 

His  mother  turned  sharply  to 
Michelle.  She  was  standing  and  her 
skirt  swirled  as  she  turned,  reminding 
Michelle  that  once  this  old  woman 
had  been  one  of  those  pretty  peas- 
ant girls  she  had  so  admired.  "Do 
you  hear  that?"  The  shrill  question 
cut  into  the  air  between  them.  The 
old  woman  looked  almost  afraid. 
"My  son  wants  to  entertain,  to  amuse 
people/'  The  way  she  said  it  made  it 
sound  ugly.  Her  lips  had  curled 
contemptuously  around  the  word 
"amuse."  "Is  this  your  doing?  You 
Americans  think  you're  so  clever. 
You  fill  his  head  with  these  ideas, 
then  come  to  my  house  to  taunt  me. 
Pah!"  And  she  spat  at  Michelle's 
feet. 

"Mama!"  Peter  jumped  up,  his 
voice  cold,  demanding  his  mother's 
attention.  "Michelle  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  This  was  my  decision  and 
mine  alone."  His  tone  was  still  sharp, 
but  his  eyes  had  softened.  "Mama, 
don't  you  remember  how  we  all 
used  to  gather  around  the  fireplace 
in  the  evenings?  Paulo  was  still  a 
boy,  but  to  Demetrius  and  me,  you 
both  were  adults;  and  our  audience. 
Never  was  family  tie  so  strong  as 
when  you  applauded  as  Demetrius 
or  I  acted  out  skits,  told  stories, 
sang.  From  those  nights,  from  you, 
we  learned  the  joy  of  sharing  and 
the  fulfillment  that  comes  of  making 
others  happy.  Demetrius  became  a 
doctor.  I'm  sure  he  is  a  better  one 
for  knowing  how   to   give.    It's   the 
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giving  I'm  reminding  you  of  now, 
Mama  .  .  ."  His  voice  was  soft. 
Michelle  watched  in  wonder  as  her 
husband  was  transformed  into  the 
child  he  had  been  —  a  little  boy 
wanting  nothing  more  than  his 
mother's  encouragement  and  love. 

"Mama,  you  made  it  so  easy  for 
us.  You  filled  us  full  of  closeness  and 
love.  It  is  with  that  overflow  I 
entertain  people  now.  Your  love,  it 
is,  flowing  out  of  me  from  where  it 
was  stored  so  many  nights  ago,  that 
reaches  out  to  them.  Mama,  you 
filled  me  so  full!  How  can  I  not  give 
it  to  others? 

"They  are  so  hungry  —  at  first  I 
didn't  know  what  they  wanted  from 
me,  but  after  that  summer  in  the 
theater,  I  thought  about  it  at  the 
law  school.  Then  I  knew.  And  I 
knew  you  would  understand,  if  you 
were  told  the  truth  of  it.  Don't  you 
see,  Mama?  How  can  I  be  ashamed 
for  standing  up  before  people  and 
loving  them?" 

Michelle  looked  from  son  to 
mother.  They  were  both  silent  now, 
his  face  open  and  aglow,  hers  a 
mask  of  noncommitment.  Then, 
Peter  gave  her  the  rest  of  it,  quietly. 

"Mama,  perhaps  you  owe  my  wife 
an  apology?" 

"Your  wife?"  Suddenly  older  than 
time,  Mrs.  Anadarkis  sagged  down 
into  a  chair.  No  longer  formidable. 
No  longer  an  enemy,  a  frightened 
old  woman  guilty  of  misunderstand- 
ing, and  underestimating  her  son. 
Michelle  was  caught  on  the  sharp 
point  of  wonder.  Wasn't  she,  herself, 
guilty  on  both  counts  also? 

She  went  to  the  broken  old 
woman,   knelt  by  her  chair,  taking 


one  tightly  clenched  hand  between 
her  two.  "That's  what  we  came  to 
tell  you.  Peter  brought  me  all  this 
way  to  meet  you,  hoping  you  would 
approve.  I  know  I'm  not  what  you 
wanted  —  not  a  Greek  girl  —  but 
111  try  my  best  to  be  a  good  wife." 
She  squeezed  the  old  hand  gently, 
"I  love  him  so!" 

Peter  sat,  quietly  watching  his 
mother  stare  at  her  trapped  hand. 
Michelle  remembered  him  saying  he 
wouldn't  hurt  his  mother  if  he  could 
avoid  it,  but  would  have  no  choice  if 
she  refused  to  accept  his  wife.  He 
had  said  he  couldn't  predict  whether 
pride  or  love  would  win. 


Still,  the  old  woman  said  nothing. 
The  waiting  was  so  unbearable  that 
Michelle  wanted  to  scream  .  .  .  but 
didn't.  Then  she  felt  a  hot  drop  of 
moisture  on  her  hand.  Looking  up 
into  her  mother-in-law's  eyes,  she 
saw  a  smile  that  was  like  the  tearing 
of  old  silk.  An  honored,  yellowed 
gown  was  being  fitted  to  the  new 
bride  —  "Mother,"  whispered  Mi- 
chelle as  the  old  woman  took  her 
hand  out  of  the  trap  and  brought 
both  arms  slowly  and  ceremoniously 
around   her.    "Welcome,    daughter." 

So  it  was  that  Peter  got  his  bless- 
ing. 
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Contrary  to  the  claims  of  legalization  advocates,  marijuana  is 
just  as  deadly  as  ordinary  cigarettes  and  alcohol. 

Marijuana, 

Tobacco, 

and  Alcohol 


By  Henry  Duval 


BY  NOW  every  American  who 
has  been  alerted  to  the  dangers 
of  marijuana  knows  the  reasons  for 
opposing  its  legalization:  It  slowly 
destroys  both  body  and  mind  and 
generally  leads  to  the  use  of 
stronger  drugs  —  cocaine,  LSD,  and 
heroin. 

However,  there  are  several  argu- 
ments —  that  marijuana  is  no  more 
dangerous  than  tobacco  and  alcohol 
—  which  seemingly  makes  a  person 
defend  the  use  of  tobacco  and  al- 
cohol if  he  speaks  out  against  mari- 
juana. 

Proponents  of  legalization  say 
that  some  people  smoke  cigarettes 
regularly  and  have  a  drink  now  and 
then,  so  why  can't  they  smoke  mari- 


juana now  and  then?  Or,  even  regu- 
larly? 

The  assertion  is  made  that  smok- 
ing marijuana  has  not  killed  any- 
body and  that  unlike  ordinary 
cigarettes,  marijuana  smoking  does 
not  cause  cancer. 

The  first  claim  is  false.  Despite 
some  statements  in  medical  journals, 
a  number  of  deaths  due  to  mari- 
juana have  been  authenticated.  The 
second  claim  is  also  expected  to  be 
proved  false.  The  Scientific  Infor- 
mation and  Education  Council  of 
Physicians    (SIECOP)    reports: 

"Simple  deduction  from  known 
facts  about  the  portions  of  cigarette 
smoke  which  cause  cancer  leads  to 
disturbing     comparisons     with     the 
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components  of  marijuana.  'Fraction 
B'  and  'Subtraction  B-l'  are  the  only 
parts  of  cigarette  smoke  condensate 
which  are  active  as  carcinogens 
( cancer-producers ) .  B- 1  contains 
terpenes,  known  cancer-producing 
agents;  these  are  also  present  in 
marijuana.  Moreover,  certain  cells 
in  marijuana  users'  liashaholic  lungs' 
undergo  changes  very  similar  to 
those  seen  in  the  lungs  of  tobacco 
smokers.  Both  kinds  of  smokers' 
macrophages  (large  destroyed 
areas)  show  specific  dense  areas, 
greater  pale  areas,  and  fiber-shaped 
pale  areas  that  non-smokers  lack. 
The  suspicion  arises  that  marijuana 
may  be  shown  to  produce  cancer, 
given  time  for  complete  research." 

Alcohol,  Marijuana  Differ  Markedly 

The  comparison  with  alcohol  is 
also  invalid  for  several  reasons.  First 
of  all,  alcohol  (in  the  drug  sense) 
is  a  depressant,  whereas  marijuana 
is  an  hallucinogenic  that  possesses 
both  stimulant  and  depressant  prop- 
erties. Alcohol  is  predictable;  mari- 
juana is  not. 

Alcohol  in  toxic  doses  leads  to  the 
complete  immobilization  of  the 
user,  then  stupor  and  unconscious- 
ness. Marijuana  is  different.  Being  a 
hallucinogenic,  it  causes  different  re- 
actions. A  number  of  scholarly  re- 
ports have  appeared  in  recent  years 
on  the  effects  of  marijuana  usage. 
One  of  the  most  widely  accepted  is 
"Drug  Dependence:  Its  Significance 
and  Characteristics."  The  report, 
published  by  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization (WHO)  and  later  re- 
printed by  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  was  prepared  by  four  rec- 


ognized authorities:  Dr.  Nathan  B. 
Eddy,  a  consultant  for  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health;  Dr.  H.  Halbach, 
chief  of  pharmacology  and  toxicol- 
ogy at  WHO,  Geneva;  Dr.  Harris 
Isbell,  head  of  the  clinical  pharma- 
cology section  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky;  and  Dr.  Maurice  H. 
Seevers,  chairman  of  the  pharma- 
cology department  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.  The  re- 
port listed  among  prominent  sub- 
jective effects:  hilarity,  carelessness, 
euphoria,  increased  sociability,  dis- 
tortion of  space  and  time,  impair- 
ment of  judgment  and  memory, 
distortion  of  emotional  responsive- 
ness, irritability,  and  confusion.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report,  any  of  these 
results  could  occur  whether  the 
smoker  is  a  "pothead"  or  a  novice. 

Two  Common  Errors 

The  experts  say  most  people  make 
two  common  errors  when  they  com- 
pare marijuana  with  alcohol.  First, 
alcohol  inhibits  one's  coordination. 
Not  many  people  can  drive  a  car 
well  or  perform  any  work  requiring 
accuracy.  Yet,  many  people  under 
the  influence  of  small  quantities  of 
alcohol  (one  or  two  drinks)  exhibit 
fairly  good  judgment.  Marijuana,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  the  opposite 
effect.  One's  judgment  is  completely 
destroyed  while  his  physical  control 
is  left  intact. 

The  second  important  difference 
is  that  of  dosage.  Social  drinkers 
know  their  limit  or  at  least  are 
aware  of  the  effects  of  one,  two  or 
three  drinks.  These  effects  are  re- 
peatedly consistent.  Marijuana  has 
no  consistency.  The  repeated  same 
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dose  of  marijuana  will  not  have  the 
same  effect.  At  times  a  user  will 
get  "high"  on  one  or  two  cigarettes 
(joints),  while  at  other  times  smok- 
ing a  half  dozen  will  produce  only 
dizziness. 

Advocates  infer  that  if  marijuana 
were  legalized  it  would  not  be  as 
dangerous  to  society  as  it  is  in  its 
present  state  of  illegality.  Experi- 
ence with  alcohol  proves  this  is  false. 
When  alcoholic  beverages  were 
legalized  in  1933  —  after  the  short- 
lived National  Prohibition  —  alcohol 
did  not  become  less  dangerous,  and 
its  use  did  not  go  down.  Legaliza- 
tion of  marijuana  would  likewise 
not  change  the  nature  of  the  drug, 
and  its  use  would  no  doubt  go  up. 
(Statistics  show  that  U.S.  production 
of  liquor  has  doubled  in  the  two  dec- 
ades 1950-1970.) 

The  marijuana  vs.  alcohol  argu- 
ment has  an  interesting  side  issue. 
Advocates  claim  that  if  marijuana 
were  made  legal,  many  drinkers 
would  give  up  alcohol  in  favor  of 
marijuana.  Of  course,  it  is  possible 
that  some  social  drinkers  might 
switch  to  legal  marijuana,  but  cer- 


tainly the  confirmed  alcoholic  would 
not  give  up  his  bottle. 

Marijuana  legalization  would  re- 
peat the  experience  with  alcohol. 
Today  we  have  over  six  and  a  half 
million  alcoholics.  They  are  a  sorry 
lot.  Unable  to  hold  down  a  job,  they 
spend  a  lot  of  time  in  jails  and  hos- 
pitals because  they  are  unable  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  They  are  a 
massive  burden  on  taxpayers. 

In  a  widely  circulated  paperback 
whose  multiple  authors  include  an 
educator  on  the  staff  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  the  assertion  is 
made  that  "pot  seems  preferable 
from  a  medical  and  social  stand- 
point to  alcohol/'  This  is  subjective 
sophistry  in  its  highest  form.  There 
is  no  "preferable  intoxicant/' 

From  what  "medical  and  social" 
standpoint  can  this  statement  be 
defended?  Alcohol  is  a  devastating 
social  problem  in  the  United  States. 
Intoxication  from  any  source  is  not 
socially  acceptable.  Should  we  add 
another  anti-society  drug  to  our  long 
list  of  national  problems  —  just  be- 
cause alcohol  is  already  on  it?  This 
is  ridiculous. 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  References:  1  Cor.  3:16;  6:12-20;  9:27;  12:27. 

1.  This  author  seems  to  question  the  wisdom  of  the  Repeal  of  Pro- 
hibition in  1933.  Yet,  it  plainly  was  necessary.  We  now  have  what 
can  be  called  Prohibition  of  marijuana,  and  this,  despite  some 
claims  to  the  contrary,  is  working.  Why  is  the  attempt  to  compare 
alcohol  and  marijuana  mistaken. 

2.  Isn't  it  a  bit  naive  to  believe  that  smoking  pot  won't  cause  cancer? 

3.  You  may  have  tried  both  marijuana  and  alcohol.  If  so,  how  would 
you  compare  or  contrast  them?  Do  this  author's  distinctions  stand 
up? 

4.  Shouldn't  it  be  easier  to  control  or  even  prohibit  the  production  of 
marijuana  than  to  do  so  for  alcohol? 
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The  Air  Force,  a  civilian,  and  a  "voice  from  the  sky"  help  lift 
an  impoverished  Panamanian  village  out  of  the  doldrums. 


Jungle  Stepchild 


By  C.  Winn  Upchurch 


FOR  an  hour  we  had  been  flying 
over  the  Darien  Gap,  that  for- 
bidden stretch  of  jungle  between 
Panama  and  Colombia. 

Suddenly  Major  Jack  Capers  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  yelled,  "Okay, 
your  stepchild  is  coming  up." 

Stepchild?  Once  for  a  whole  year 
I  had  contributed  money  for  the 
support  of  a  child  in  an  orphange  in 
Haiti.  This  time  I  had  taken  on  a 
larger,  more  personal  responsibility. 
With  the  assistance  of  Albrook  Air 
Force  Base  in  Panama  I  was  about 
to  befriend  a  village  of  300  im- 
poverished Panamanians  deep  in  the 
Darien. 

Mercy  missions  such  as  this  were 
not  new  to  me.  For  ten  consecutive 
summers  I  had  traveled  to  remote 
areas  of  Latin  America  taking  medi- 
cal supplies  to  missionaries.  It  is  my 


way  of  thanking  the  Lord  for  my 
years  of  sobriety,  now  totaling  nine- 
teen, after  having  been  a  hard- 
drinking,  selfish  newspaperman  for 
many  years. 

Now,  here  I  was,  on  my  eleventh 
annual  mercy  mission,  flying  over  a 
desolate  region  in  Panama  with  200 
pounds  of  school  supplies  destined 
for  air-drop  over  the  village  of 
Chiman. 

The  heart-warming  and  unusual 
story  of  how  U.S.  Air  Force  person- 
nel "air-lifted"  this  village  from  des- 
pair started  in  1963  when  airmen 
from  Howard  Air  Force  Base  in 
Panama,  flying  over  Chiman  on 
training  missions,  got  to  thinking 
about  the  deplorable  living  condi- 
tions of  isolated  villagers  in  the 
Panama  isthmus. 

Chiman  is  two  days  from  Panama 
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City  and  the  canal  by  dugout  canoe. 
At  low  tide  the  village  is  separated 
from  the  Pacific  by  500  feet  of  mud- 
flats. 

The  villagers  paddle  their  dug- 
outs to  Panama  City,  taking  their 
bananas  and  pineapples  to  market. 
The  spoilage  is  heavy  due  to  the 
hot  sun's  beating  down  on  the  weary 
paddlers  and  their  perishable  car- 
goes. Therefore,  Chiman's  already 
sick  economy  was  being  further 
weakened. 

"If  only  they  had  an  airstrip  so 
that  small  planes  could  land  and 
take  their  produce  to  civilization," 
the  airmen  reasoned. 

This  idle  speculation  jelled  per- 
fectly with  a  plan  that  the  Air 
Force  had  been  toying  with:  could 
a  runway  be  constructed  in  the 
jungle  by  remote  control,  such  as  a 
voice  from  the  sky,  directions  is- 
sued over  a  loudspeaker? 

It  was  decided  Chiman  would  be 
the  guinea  pig  —  if  it  was  willing. 

AIR  Commandos  from  Howard 
rigged  a  loudspeaker  inside  a 
C-46  cargo  plane.  Tule  Arauz,  a 
Panamanian  instructor  at  Albrook's 
Tropic  Survival  School,  was  to  be 
the  broadcaster.  Arauz  was  born  in 
Chiman  and  lived  there  until  he  be- 
came a  civilian  instructor  for  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  some  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Our  astronauts  received 
their  jungle  survival  training  from 
Arauz. 

The  "voice  in  the  sky"  plane  took 
off,  flew  to  Chiman,  and  circled  the 
village  and,  as  Arauz*  voice  boomed 
over  the  loudspeaker,  the  villagers 
began  to  congregate  on  the  fringe 
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of  the  mudflats. 

"The  Air  Force  wants  to  help 
you,"  Arauz  called  out  over  the 
mike.  "If  you  will  clear  the  jungle, 
a  plane  can  land  and  take  your 
fruit  to  market  in  two  hours  instead 
of  two  days." 

He  continued,  "If  you  want  us 
to  help  you,  you  can  start  by  clear- 
ing the  jungle.  If  you  wish  to  do 
this,  let  us  know  by  spreading  cloth- 
ing on  the  ground  to  form  an  X. 
We'll  be  back  tomorrow  for  your 
answer." 

Bright  and  early  the  next  day  the 
flyers  headed  back  for  the  little  vil- 
lage. As  they  approached  it  they 
wondered  apprehensively  whether 
or  not  the  X  would  be  there. 

Hooray!  There  it  was,  big  as  life. 
Chiman  wanted  to  be  the  guinea 
pig;  it  wanted  to  be  helped  by  the 
gringos! 

And  that's  how  one  of  the  most 
unusual  projects  in  U.S.  Air  Force 
history  got  underway. 

Col.  I.  J.  Klette,  Caribbean  Air 
Command  director  of  operations, 
personally  took  a  hand  in  the  opera- 
tion. Notes  were  dropped  to  the 
villagers  instructing  them  as  to  how 
the  airstrip  should  be  constructed. 

Each  day  the  men  from  Howard 
flew  over  Chiman,  supervising  the 
work  via  the  voice  in  the  sky,  di- 
recting the  villagers  from  aloft  as 
they  felled  trees,  removed  stumps, 
and  leveled  the  ground.  It  meant 
three  weeks  of  constant  flying  for 
the  airmen,  hectic  work  by  those 
on  the  ground,  but  finally  the  jungle 
was  cleared,  and  suddenly  there  was 
a  landing  strip. 

It  was  an  epic  day  for  the  iso- 


Tule  Arauz  (1),  civilian  jungle  survival  instructor  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 
served  as  the  "voice  in  the  sky"  which  directed  villagers  of  Chiman  in 
Panama  as  they  cleared  the  jungle  for  a  landing  strip.  With  Arauz  is 
Daniel  Reyna,  alcalde,  or  mayor,  of  the  impoverished  little  village  deep 
in  the  Panamanian  jungle. 


lated  village  when  Col.  Robert  L. 
Gleason,  commander  of  the  Air 
Commandos,  brought  the  first  air- 
craft to  a  landing  at  Chiman. 

AFTER  the  village  had  been 
brought  closer  to  civilization, 
the  villagers  expressed  a  desire  for 
better  lives  for  their  children,  many 
of  whom  suffered  from  malnutrition 
and  intestinal  parasites.  All  suffered 
from  a  lack  of  education. 

Chiman's  alcalde  (mayor),  Daniel 
Reyna,  decided  that  a  schoolhouse 
had  to  be  the  answer  to  Chiman's 
educational  problem.  On  their  own, 
the  villagers  pitched  in  and  built  a 


school  for  their  100  children,  al- 
though there  weren't  five  pencils  in 
the  village,  no  writing  paper,  and 
no  school  books. 

For  essentially  political  reasons 
the  Air  Force  ruled  against  provid- 
ing the  supplies.  It  wanted  a  civilian 
to  take  over  the  project.  Later  it  was 
reported  that  while  the  airstrip  was 
being  built,  Radio  Havana  broad- 
cast a  propaganda  line  asserting  that 
the  U.S.  was  building  a  secret  strip 
from  which  to  launch  attacks  on 
Cuba.  Hence  the  Air  Force's  ini- 
tial desire  for  civilian  sponsorship  of 
the  school  supplies  project  was 
justified. 
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I  HEARD  about  the  need  in  an 
Associated  Press  story  which 
originated  in  Panama.  I  volunteered 
to  get  the  supplies  in  my  home  city, 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  and  fly  them 
to  Panama  on  a  commercial  plane. 
The  Air  Force  accepted  my  offer, 
and  I  set  about  collecting  the  neces- 
sary supplies. 

For  several  months  I  scrounged 
around  St.  Petersburg  offices,  shops, 
schools,  and  public  buildings  collect- 
ing what  I  could  to  help  the  chil- 
dren of  Chiman.  When  I  called  on 
business  friends,  and  strangers  too, 
I  never  departed  without  pockets 
full  of  paper  clips,  erasers,  pens, 
pencils,  bottles  of  ink. 

A  bookstore  donated  dozens  of 
Spanish/ American  readers.  From  a 
print  shop  I  received  pounds  of 
scrap  paper  which  I  bound  together 
and  made  into  scratch  pads  —  hun- 
dreds of  them. 

And  so,  here  I  was  skimming  over 
the  jungles  of  Panama  with  200 
pounds  of  supplies  donated  by  my 
fellow  Floridians.  The  supplies  were 
neatly  packed  in  a  canvas  bag  at- 
tached to  a  parachute  at  an  open 
door  in  the  side  of  the  C-46. 

The  plane,  roaring  over  the  coast, 
was  flying  so  low  that  I  could  al- 
most reach  out  and  grab  a  handful 
of  treetops. 

Billowing  white  clouds  rose  above 
the  dingy,  brown  mudflats  as  birds, 


clouds  of  them,  rose  in  terror  at  the 
sound    of    our    thunderous    engines. 

I  had  hoped  to  present  the  gift 
personally,  but  the  Panamanian  gov- 
ernment refused  me  permission  to 
land.  The  strip  had  not  been  certi- 
fied for  commercial  use. 

"There  she  is,"  Arauz  yelled.  Be- 
low, tucked  in  a  cove,  was  Chiman. 
The  pilot  dipped  a  wing  as  he  began 
circling  the  village.  Arauz'  voice 
boomed,  "Hello,  your  friend  Sefior 
Upchurch  is  aboard.  He  has  brought 
you  school  supplies.  We  will  drop 
them  to  you." 

Then  the  pilot  straightened  out 
the  plane,  and,  as  we  flew  just  a 
couple  hundred  feet  above  the  vil- 
lage, two  airmen  kicked  the  canvas 
bag  through  the  doorway.  It  plum- 
meted alarmingly,  then  jerked  to  a 
zig-zag  lazy  drift  as  the  chute 
opened.  It  came  to  rest  on  the  mud- 
flats. 

We  saw  the  villagers  run  toward 
the  collapsing  chute,  saw  them  re- 
trieve the  bag  and  carry  it  on  their 
shoulders  to  the  school  alongside 
the  church.  We  headed  back  toward 
Panama  City. 

A  lump  formed  in  my  throat.  My, 
the  wind  blowing  through  an  open 
window  in  a  C-46  certainly  makes 
one's  eyes  water!  And  I  thanked  God 
that  once  again  I  had  been  able  to 
make  a  payment  on  the  miracle  he 
performed  in  my  life.  ■  ■ 


Fill  It  or  Kill  It 
Enjoy   each    moment   of   the   day 
And  find  a  way  to  fill  it. 
For  time  is  not  an  enemy 
Unless  we  try  to  kill  it. 

— Mary  Hamlett  Goodman 
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How  can  religion  be  enjoyable? 


The  Good  Cheer 
of  Jesus  Christ 


By  Mariana  L.  Brierton 


WHEN  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
became  president  of  Colum- 
bia University  in  1948,  he  had  a 
meeting  with  the  undergraduates. 
Undoubtedly,  they  expected  stiff  in- 
structions to  study  hard.  But  the 
former  General  surprised  them  with 
a  big  smile  plus  the  somewhat  un- 
expected advice  to  "have  fun."  "I 
mean  it,"  he  told  the  students.  "The 
day  that  goes  by  without  your  hav- 
ing had  some  fun  —  the  day  you 
don't  enjoy  life  —  is  not  only  un- 
necessary, but  unchristian!" 

Everyone  wants  to  enjoy  life,  get 
fun  out  of  it,  and  this  is  right.  So 
often,  religion  has  arrayed  itself  on 
the  side  of  restricting  life,  hemming 
it    in.    But    true    Christianity    must 


have  wings,  not  a  weight.  As  some- 
one has  said,  "Don't  carry  your  re- 
ligion; let  it  carry  you." 

Both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment have  much  to  say  about  "get- 
ting more  fun  out  of  life!"  For  ex- 
ample, the  writer  of  this  statement 
surely  believed  in  looking  on  the 
bright  side  for  both  mental  and 
physical  results:  "A  cheerful  heart 
is  a  good  medicine,  but  a  downcast 
spirit  dries  up  the  bones"  (Prov. 
17:22). 

Jesus  thought  of  his  mission  as 
one  to  bring  joy  to  all  with  whom  he 
came  into  contact.  "I  have  come 
that  they  may  have  life,  and  have  it 
abundantly"  (John  10:10).  And  the 
key    word    of    Paul's    letter   to    the 


Mrs.  Brierton  has  done  a  number  of  thoughtful  study  articles  for 
The  LINK.  She  lives  on  R.R.  #3,  Dixon,  III.  61021. 
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Philippians  is  joy.  As  one  who  loved 
music  has  said  so  well,  "Paul  had  a 
'hallelujah!'  chorus  in  his  heart." 

Of  course,  there  is  a  serious  side 
to  life,  and  we  must  come  early  to 
an  understanding  that  life  doesn't 
run  on  an  even  keel.  Troubles  come. 
Much  of  the  work  in  life  is  drud- 
gery. The  "valley  of  the  shadow" 
must  be  faced  and  gone  through  re- 
peatedly—  there  is  no  way  around 
it.  But  still,  we  can  enjoy  life.  As 
we  learn  how  to  take  the  hard 
knocks,  we  can  use  them  as  stepping 
stones  toward  becoming  a  more  un- 
derstanding person. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  a  practice 
to  have  mottoes  on  the  walls  of  the 
home.  One  was  "Keep  your  face  to- 
ward the  sun  and  the  shadows  will 
fall  behind."  Only  by  abiding  in  the 
Perfect  One  are  we  able  to  keep  our 
faces  toward  the  sun  through  all  of 
life's  differing  situations  and  cir- 
cumstances. Again  going  back  to 
Proverbs,  "The  path  of  the  just  is 
as  the  shining  light,  that  shineth 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day" 
(4:18).  The  Lord  is  indeed  our 
light  —  he  alone  can  make  the 
shadows  fall  behind. 

Many  Are  Bored 

But  unfortunately,  the  world  is 
full  of  bored,  unhappy  people.  Many 
set  goals  for  themselves  and  having 
attained  them,  see  nothing  ahead 
but  a  downward  road.  At  65,  a 
famous  actor  was  finely  educated 
and  in  good  health.  Here  was  a  man 
who  seemed  to  have  everything  to 
live  with,  but  apparently  felt  he  had 
nothing  to  live  for.  His  suicide  note 
said  simply,  "I  am  bored  and  have 
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already  lived  enough."  He  had  ob- 
viously lost  all  zest  for  living  be- 
cause he  had  no  personal  relation- 
ship with  the  true  source  of  his  life 
and  was  not  interested  in  people 
and  causes  outside  himself.  He  had 
never  come  face  to  face  with  the 
good  cheer  of  Jesus  Christ. 

A  daily  surrender  of  every  phase 
of  life  to  God  makes  every  experi- 
ence of  living  not  only  bearable,  but 
far  more  meaningful.  Even  the  mun- 
dane can  take  on  increasing  depth 
—  yes,  beauty  —  if  seen  in  the  spirit 
of  Ecclesiastes:  "Whatsoever  thy 
hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all 
thy  might"  (9:10).  A  poet  put  it 
this   way: 

This  day  is  mine  to  mar  or  make, 
God  keep  us  strong  and  true, 
Let  me  no  erring  bypath  take, 
No  doubtful  action  do. 
Let   there   be    something   true    and 

fine, 
When  night  slips  down  to  tell, 
That  I  have  lived  this  day  of  mine 
Not  selfishly,  but  well. 

Anonymous 

We  need  not  feel  like  the  little 
boy  eating  his  ice  cream  cone  who 
said,  "I  know  this  must  be  bad  for 
me  because  I  enjoy  it  so  much."  Is 
it  only  the  "sinful"  who  really  enjoy 
life?  Of  course  not!  As  a  follower  of 
Christ  knows  well,  the  religious 
viewpoint  of  the  Bible  is  joyous,  one 
of  exuberance.  The  Psalmist  ex- 
pressed it  perfectly:  "Let  all  those 
that  put  their  trust  in  thee  rejoice; 
let  them  ever  shout  for  joy"  (Ps. 
5:11). 

Indeed,  we  do  not  have  to  wait 


till  some  future  date  to  begin  our  Lord's  precious  words  to  the  para- 

"shout  for  joy."  Christ  is  the  fount  lyzed  man,  to  the  disciples,  and  to 

of  that  joy.  When  hours  of  discour-  Paul  in  prison,  "Be  of  good  cheer." 

agement  or  disappointment  threaten  He  is  saying  it  to  each  one  of  us 

to  engulf  us,  we  can  remember  our  as  well.  ■  ■ 

Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  References:  Ps.  5:11;  Pr.  4:18,  17:22;  Eccl.  9:10;  John  10:10, 
16:32. 

1.  'Thou  shalt  not  .  .  ."  is  the  thrust  of  most  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. Yet,  Jesus  summarizes  them  in  two  "Thou  shalts  .  .  ."  How 
can  religion  embrace  such  contradictions? 

2.  Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale  is  famous  as  the  "Apostle  of  the  Power 
of  Positive  Thinking/'  Is  religion  mostly  "thinking  positively"? 
To  what  extent  is  "positive  thinking"  helpful?  Where  is  it  unable 
to  be  of  much  help? 

3.  Has  religion  really  brought  joy  into  your  life?  If  so,  how?  Did  you 
really  expect  it  to? 


Uncertainty  (1971) 

Oh,  unread  years  that  are  to  be, 

What  do  you  hold  for  my  Love  and  me? 

Life  and  love  in  a  world  for  two, 

A  cottage   and  kiddies  and  dreams  come   true? 

Or  a  soldier's  grave  ...  a  man's  life  done, 

And  for  me  all  earth  bereft  of  sun? 

Oh,  dim  years  that  I  cannot  see, 

What  do  you  hold  for  my  Love  and  me? 

Promise    (1973) 

Oh,  glad  years  that  are  to  be, 
How  much  you  hold  for  my  Love  and  me! 
How  many  gifts  from  God  above, 
How  much  of  laughter  and  life  and  love — 
For,  bright  the  glorious  sun  has  shone 
Since  over  the  seas  my  Love  flew  home! 
And  the  golden  years  I  now  can  see 
Hold  all  we've  dreamed  for  my  Love  and  me! 

— Beth  Robertson 
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Representative  Joel  Broyhill,  (D.)  of  Northern  Virginia,  has,  with  the  return 
of  our  prisoners  of  war  from  North  Vietnam,  relived  his  own  imprisonment 
by  the  Germans  during  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  in  December,  1944.  He 
asserts  that  an  abiding  religious  faith  saw  him  through  the  experience. 
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A  Lutheran  Legislator 


broyhill 

of  Northern  Virginia 


By  Caspar  Nannes 


DURING  those  trying  days  of 
World  War  II  when  Rep.  Joel 
Broyhill,  then  a  company  com- 
mander in  the  106th  Infantry  Di- 
vision, was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Germans  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge, 
his  deep  religious  convictions  sus- 
tained him  and  caused  him  never 
to  lose  hope. 

'The  despondency  of  being  a  cap- 
tive inspired  one  to  hold  on  more 
strongly  to  his  faith,"  the  Virginia 
Congressman  recalled. 

Perhaps  that  is  why  Broyhill  be- 
lieves that  his  most  exciting  reli- 
gious experience  has  been  the  re- 
turn home  of  our  prisoners  of  war 
from  North  Vietnam.  His  recollec- 
tion of  his  own  days  as  a  prisoner 
of  war  and  the  value  of  his  faith 
then  has,  through  the  return  of  the 
present  group  of  POWs,   rekindled 


in  him  a  freshened  sense  of  grati- 
tude for  enduring  spiritual  convic- 
tions. 

BroyhiU's  early  religious  training 
undoubtedly  has  had  an  important 
impact  upon  his  public  life.  Born 
and  raised  in  a  Baptist  home,  he 
early  became  used  to  his  parents' 
holding  Sunday  evening  services 
there.  Since  his  father  and  mother 
were  Sunday  school  teachers,  it  was 
natural  that  many  social  functions 
and  even  classes  were  held  in  their 
home.  As  a  result,  he  was  exposed 
to  many  church  activities  as  a  boy. 

Broyhill  believes  that  character 
ties  into  religion  and  that  it  also 
gives  a  person  the  desire  to  help  his 
fellow  man. 

"I  do  not  think  a  person  can  be- 
come a  really  good  public  servant 
unless  somewhere  along  the  line  he 
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develops  the  will  to  help  his  fellow 
man,"  he  observed. 

The  fact  that  Broyhill  is  now  a 
prominent  Lutheran  lay  leader  after 
having  been  brought  up  in  a  "hard- 
shell Baptist"  home  requires  some 
explanation,  and  the  Virginia  Con- 
gressman is  glad  to  give  it. 

"My  wife  is  a  Lutheran,  and 
when  I  came  home  after  World  War 
II,  we  decided  we  should  belong  to 
the  same  church.  So  we  made  a 
deal.  I  was  a  Baptist  and  a  Repub- 
lican and  she  was  a  Lutheran  and  a 
Democrat.  So  I  became  a  Lutheran 
and  remained  a  Republican,  and  she 
stayed  a  Lutheran  and  became  a 
Republican!" 

He  added  that  Republicans  were 
pretty  scarce  in  Virginia  during  the 
years  he  was  growing  up. 

THE  Hopewell,  Virginia  native's 
entrance  into  politics  was  a 
gradual  process.  Upon  his  return 
from  the  war  he  became  active  in 
the  family  business  in  northern  Vir- 
ginia and  in  local  community  affairs. 
As  he  progressed  in  the  latter  field 
Broyhill  came  to  feel  that  a  person 
had  to  accept  the  challenge  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  working  for  his 
community. 

"If  you  get  something  from  the 
community,  you  should  give  some- 
thing in  return,"  he  explained.  "A 
natural  tendency  is  to  seek  to  have 
good  candidates  to  run  for  public 
office.  I  did  what  I  could  along  those 
lines,  and  when  a  new  Congressional 
district  was  created  in  1952  friends 
told  me,  It  is  your  turn  to  run.' " 

He  did,  and  it  was  the  most  ex- 
citing political  experience  of  his  ca- 
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reer  to  date.  Going  from  business 
into  an  entirely  foreign  field,  Broy- 
hill won  election  by  a  mere  300 
votes.  Since  that  initial  race,  he  has 
been  reelected  each  succeeding  cam- 
paign by  very  solid  margins. 

THE  Lutheran  Congressman  is 
somewhat  concerned  that  the 
church  sometimes  gets  involved  in 
sensitive  areas  of  politics.  He  be- 
lieves that  oftentimes  humane- 
sounding  issues  are  politically  un- 
suitable for  such  involvement. 

"My  religious  convictions  cause 
me  to  be  rather  upset  by  the 
churches'  being  brought  into  these 
programs,"  he  said. 

One  issue  on  which  his  religious 
views  led  him  to  support  a  particu- 
lar bill  was  the  Prayer  Amendment 
measure.  He  was  disappointed  that 
some  religious  leaders  opposed  the 
bill,  for  he  thought  that  they  would 
be  among  the  first  to  support  it. 

Broyhill  also  pointed  out  that 
there  are  certain  issues  which  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  from  conflict- 
ing demands.  For  example,  Congress 
is  always  legislating  on  questions 
touching  schools  and  religion. 
"Churches  and  other  organizations 
always  want  prominent  persons  on 
their  boards,"  he  noted.  "It  is  in- 
evitable that  some  bills  coming  up 
in  Congress  will  pose  a  dilemma  for 
a  Representative.  He  is  bound  to  be 
caught  in  the  middle  on  occasions." 
What  Broyhill  then  does  is  to  ask 
his  constituents  to  trust  him  to  do 
the  thing  he  thinks  fairest  and  right. 

The  Congressman  is  particularly 
disturbed  at  the  charge  that  people 
in  public  life  have  ulterior  motives 


in  voting  for  or  against  bills.  Re- 
cently he  addressed  a  high  school 
class  in  northern  Virginia  and  dur- 
ing the  question  and  answer  period 
was  asked  if  he  owned  property  on 
the  Alexandria  waterfront. 

After  replying  that  he  did  not, 
Broyhill  then  asked  the  student  why 
he  had  posed  the  question.  The  lat- 
ter explained  that  the  Congressman 
had  voted  for  the  bill  to  redevelop 
the  waterfront  and  thought  perhaps 
there  might  be  a  personal  reason  for 
it. 

Explaining  that  the  community 
wanted  the  measure  and  that  it 
would  be  good  for  Alexandria,  Broy- 
hill declared  that  he  does  many 
things  as  a  Congressman  because 
he  thinks  they  are  good  for  the  peo- 
ple and  not  for  any  personal  gain. 

But  he  also  noted  that  there  are 
many  measures  going  through  Con- 
gress that  affects  each  Representa- 
tive personally  —  bills  on  taxes,  edu- 


cation, transportation,  and  so  on. 

The  Lutheran  layman  is  all  for 
young  people  with  deep  religious 
commitments   going  into   politics. 

"The  more  people  with  character 
and  principle  and  honesty,  which  I 
tie  into  religious  conviction,  who 
enter  politics,  the  better  I  think  our 
government  will  be." 

Broyhill  is  involved  in  a  plethora 
of  community  activities  and  serves 
numerous  civic  organizations.  In  ad- 
dition, he  is  currently  a  trustee  for 
the  Resurrection  Lutheran  Church 
in  Arlington  and  is  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Fork  Union  Military 
Academy,  a  Baptist-owned  institu- 
tion which  he  attended.  He  also 
went  to  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. 

Golf,  which  he  took  up  late  in 
life,  and  boating  are  his  hobbies. 

He  is  married,  has  three  daugh- 
ters, and  lives  at  4845  Old  Dominion 
Drive,  Arlington.  ■  ■ 
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Women 
Composers  of 
Weil-Known  Hymns 


By  Bonnie  Newton 


CHARLOTTE  Elliott,  who  wrote 
some  150  hymns,  was  the  grand- 
daughter of  a  famous  Evangelical 
preacher,  daughter  of  another,  and 
niece  of  two  others;  all  her  Christian 
training  was  centered  on  piety.  Born 
in  1789,  her  life  at  Clapham  (now 
part  of  London)  and  Brighton,  En- 
gland, was  secluded  —  largely  be- 
cause of  her  illnesses,  for  with  brief 
intermissions  she  was  an  invalid  dur- 
ing her  last  fifty  years.  In  her 
younger  days  she  was  carefree  and 
wrote  humorous  poems.  But  due  to 
her  illness  she  became  introspective 
and  particularly  suited  to  minister 
spiritually  to  those  with  similar  suf- 
ferings. 

While  she  was  living  at  Brighton 
her  clergyman  brother  tried  to  estab- 
lish a  school  where  daughters  of 
poor  clergymen  might  be  educated. 
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To  assist  in  raising  money  he  or- 
ganized a  bazaar  in  1834.  On  the 
opening  day  Miss  Elliott,  ill  and 
unable  to  help,  obsessed  with  feel- 
ings of  uselessness,  poured  out  from 
her  heart  the  hymn  "Just  As  I  Am 
Without  One  Plea."  The  sale  of 
this  hymn  aided  the  cause  more 
than  any  bazaar;  the  title  pages  of 
the  various  editions  of  Hymns  for 
the  Week  contain  the  note,  "Sold 
for  the  benefit  of  St.  Margaret's 
Hall,   Brighton." 

The  seed  for  the  hymn's  writing 
was  probably  planted  twelve  years 
before  by  the  Swiss  preacher,  Dr. 
Caesar  Malan,  who  visited  the  Elliott 
home.  Although  reared  in  the  church, 
Miss  Elliott  had  not  found  peace 
with  God.  It  was  Dr.  Malan  who 
told  her  the  cause  of  her  spiritual 
unrest:  "You  have  nothing  of  merit 


to  bring  to  God,"  he  told  her.  "You 
must  come  just  as  you  are,  a  sinner, 
to  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world."  This 
marked  the  turning  point  in  her  life, 
and  although  she  wrote  the  hymn 
years  later,  these  words  recurred  in 
her  memory.  In  1836,  she  became 
chief  editor  of  The  Yearly  Remem- 
brancer; and  in  the  first  issue  of  this 
annual  publication  under  her  man- 
agement, her  hymn  of  faith  and 
surrender  appeared.  Although  pub- 
lished anonymously,  it  was  finally 
identified  as  being  hers.  The  hymn 
was  always  printed  beneath  the  text, 
"Him  that  cometh  to  me  I  will  in 
no  wise  cast  out"  (John  6:37).  The 
tune  of  "Woodworth"  by  William 
B.  Bradbury  is  the  accepted  music 
of  this  lyric.  After  Miss  Elliott's 
death  in  1871,  over  a  thousand 
letters  were  found  among  her  papers 
expressing  gratitude  for  the  help  the 
hymn  had  given.  The  son-in-law  of 
the  poet  Wordsworth  wrote  her,  say- 
ing that  the  hymn  had  afforded  com- 
fort to  his  wife  on  her  death  bed. 

BENJAMIN  Flower,  an  English 
editor  of  the  Cambridge  Intelli- 
gencer, was  in  jail  in  1798  for  an 
article  defending  the  French  Revo- 
lution. He  was  visited  by  several 
sympathizing  young  ladies,  including 
Miss  Eliza  Gould.  The  first  acquaint- 
ance led  to  an  attachment  which 
resulted  in  marriage  and  subsequent- 
ly in  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Sarah 
Flower.  In  1840  Sarah  Flower 
Adams  wrote  "Nearer,  my  God,  to 
Thee."  The  song  is  based  on  Jacob's 
experience  at  Bethel.  After  cheating 
his  brother  Esau  out  of  the  patri- 


archal blessing,  Jacob  ran  for  his 
life,  perhaps  fearing  he  was  out  of 
reach  of  a  loving  God.  At  Bethel,  he 
learned  that  God  was  still  near  and 
would  always  be  with  him.  In  Amer- 
ica the  hymn  is  sung  to  the  tune 
"Bethany,"  composed  by  Lowell 
Mason. 

When  President  McKinley  lay  dy- 
ing from  an  assassin's  bullet,  he 
uttered:  "  'Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, 
e'en  though  it  be  a  cross,'  has  been 
my  constant  prayer."  The  hymn  was 
dear  to  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt for  its  memories  of  the  battle  of 
Las  Quasimas,  where  the  Rough 
Riders  sang  it  at  the  burial  of  their 
slain  comrades.  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
named  the  hymn  as  her  favorite.  It 
was  among  the  best-loved  hymns  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  was  sung 
at  his  funeral.  As  the  Titanic  sank, 
the  band  played  the  hymn. 

FRANCES  Jane  Crosby,  known 
familiarly  as  Fanny  Crosby,  was 
born  at  South  East,  New  York,  in 
1823.  She  lost  her  sight  when  six 
weeks  old  through  the  ignorant  ap- 
plication of  a  warm  poultice  to  her 
eyes.  Yet  all  during  her  life  she  was 
amazingly  independent.  Her  afflic- 
tion never  made  her  gloomy.  She 
began  to  write  verses  when  she  was 
eight  and  continued  to  do  so  for 
eighty  years.  Twelve  years  of  her 
youth  were  spent  in  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  where  she 
later  became  a  teacher.  In  1858  she 
married  Alexander  Van  Alstyne,  a 
blind  musician  and  teacher  in  the 
same  school.  She  was  one  the  most 
beloved  of  American  hymn  writers. 
Her  hymns   are  probably   sung   by 
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more  voices  than  those  of  any  other 
writer  except  Isaac  Watts  and 
Charles  Wesley.  At  least  seventy  are 
in  common  use  in  England,  a  far 
greater  number  than  those  by  any 
other  American.  As  she  used  more 
than  200  pen  names  besides  her 
own  name,  the  exact  number  of 
hymns  she  wrote  is  not  known,  but 
it  is  over  8,000.  For  many  years 
she  was  under  contract  to  furnish 
three  songs  a  week  to  Biglow  and 
Main,  the  gospel-song  publishers, 
and  such  was  her  extraordinary 
facility  that  she  was  able  to  meet 
the  requirement.  George  F.  Root 
was  for  a  time  musical  instructor  at 
the  Institution,  and  she  began  early 
to  write  words  to  his  popular  song- 
tunes. 

"Jesus  Keep  Me  Near  the  Cross" 
was  inspired  by  Col.  1:29.  William 
Howard  Doane,  writer  of  the  hymn's 
music,  studied  at  Woodstock  Acad- 
emy and  received  his  Doctor  of 
Music  degree  from  Denison  Uni- 
versity. "Rescue  the  Perishing,,,  a 
sermon  in  song  from  Luke  14:23,  is 
sung  not  only  in  Salvation  Army 
camps  and  marches,  and  in  mission- 
school  devotions.  This  tune  also  is 
by  W.  H.  Doane.  "Blessed  Assurance, 
Jesus  is  Mine,,  demonstrates,  like 
many  of  her  hymns,  her  cheerfulness 
and  her  trust  in  divine  care  and 
watchfulness  over  her  life.  "Safe  in 
the  Arms  of  Jesus"  was  composed 
offhand  "in  twenty  minutes"  for  Dr. 
Doane,  who  gave  Miss  Crosby  the 
theme.  This  hymn  was  her  own 
favorite.  It  is  sung  today  in  many 
languages.  At  the  funeral  of  General 
U.  S.  Grant  in  1885  its  melody  was 
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a  favorite  with  the  bands. 

D WIGHT  L.  Moody,  who  worked 
among  the  soldiers  during  the 
war,  in  1865  became  president  of 
the  Chicago  "Y."  In  1870  a  "Y"  sec- 
retary, Ira  D.  Sankey,  joined  him. 
Together  they  undertook  revival 
tours  in  America  and  England. 
Sankey  was  a  composer  and  singer 
of  extraordinary  power.  Sitting  at  his 
little  reed  organ  on  the  platform  he 
led  vast  audiences  with  his  resplen- 
dent voice  or  sang  solos  with  pathos. 
Once  in  Edinburgh,  called  upon 
suddenly  by  Moody  to  cap  an  im- 
pressive sermon  on  the  subject  of 
the  Good  Shepherd,  he  took  from 
his  pocket  some  verses  clipped  from 
a  newspaper  a  few  days  before, 
placed  them  on  the  rack  in  front  of 
him  and  improvised  and  sang  the 
tune  for 

There   were    ninety    and   nine    that 
safely   lay 

In  the  shelter  of  the  fold; 
Rut  one  was  out  on  the  hills  way, 

Far  off  from  the  gates  of  gold. 

A  new  melody  was  born  —  in  the 
presence  of  more  than  a  thousand 
pairs  of  eyes  and  ears.  It  was  a  feat 
of  invention,  concentration,  and 
memory.  At  the  close  he  had  a 
tearful  audience  to  reward  him.  Rut 
Sankey  said  afterwards  that  impro- 
vising a  new  tune  in  this  situation 
was  the  most  intense  moment  of  his 
life.  Anyone  who  heard  Sankey  sing 
that  hymn  never  forgot  it.  His  voice 
rose  from  a  pianissimo  recitative  in 
spots  to  a  crescendo  that  could  be 
heard  —  and     once     was     actually 


heard  —  a  mile  away! 

The  date  of  the  hymn  is  1868. 
Sankey  sang  it  May  16,  1874  at  Free 
Assembly  Hall,  Edinburgh.  The 
parable  of  the  lost  sheep  on  which 
the  song  is  based  is  God's  answer  to 
the  man  who  thinks  that  no  one 
cares.  The  composer  was  Miss  Eliza- 
beth C.  Clephane  of  Melrose,  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Unfortunately,  Miss  Clephane  had 
died  in  1869.  She  did  not  live  to  see 
her  hymn  in  print  and  to  know  of 
its  blessed  mission.  She  authored 
also  "Beneath  the  Cross  of  Jesus." 

I  GAVE  My  Life  for  Thee,"  writ- 
ten by  Frances  Ridley  Haver- 
gal  in  her  youth,  was  suggested  by 
the  motto  "I  did  this  for  thee,  what 
doest  thou  for  me?"  over  the  head 
of  Christ  in  the  great  picture,  "Ecce 
Homo,"  in  the  Art  Gallery  of  Dus- 
seldorf,  Germany.  The  sight  seems 
to  have  had  much  to  do  with  the 
gifted  girl's  early  religious  experience 
and  exerted  its  influence  on  her 
whole  life.  Her  father,  Reverend 
William  Henry  Havergal,  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England,  was 
a  poet  and  skilled  musician.  Born 
a  poet,  Miss  Havergal  became  a  fine 
instrumentalist,  a  composer  and  an 
accomplished  linguist.  Her  health 
was  frail,  but  her  life  was  a  devoted 
one  and  full  of  good  works.  She 
wrote  also  "Take  My  Life  and  Let  It 
Be"  and  "Golden  Harps  are  Sound- 
ing." Her  consecrated  words  were 
destined  to  outlast  her  death  in  1879 
by  many  generations.  She  said  that 
writing  was  praying  with  her.  The 
music  that  has  made  "I  Gave  My 
Life  For  Thee"  familiar  in  America 


was  composed  by  Philip  P.  Bliss,  a 
handsome  man  with  a  magnetic  bass 
voice.  He  was  passionately  fond  of 
music;  they  said  that  "he  loved  music 
like  a  bird."  He  himself  wrote  "Al- 
most Persuaded." 

TELL  Me  the  Old,  Old  Story" 
was  written  by  Arabella  Kath- 
erine  Hankey,  born  about  1846,  the 
daughter  of  an  English  banker.  This 
hymn  of  devotion  was  written  dur- 
ing long  days  of  convalescence  in 
the  1860's  while  Miss  Hankey  re- 
covered from  a  serious  illness.  Dr. 
W.  H.  Doane  was  present  at  the 
International  Conference  of  the 
YMCA  at  Montreal  in  1867  and 
heard  the  50-stanza  poem,  entitled 
"The  Story  Wanted,"  read.  It  im- 
pressed him  so  much  that  he  bor- 
rowed and  copied  it  and  subse- 
quently set  it  to  music.  The  sequel 
or  answer  to  it,  "The  Story  Told," 
we  know  as  "I  Love  to  Tell  the 
Story."  This  second  hymn  was  sup- 
plied with  a  tune  by  William  Gus- 
tavus  Fischer,  a  piano-dealer. 

ONE  DAY  in  1865,  Mrs.  Ellen 
M.  H.  Gates  received  a  letter 
from  Philip  Phillips,  the  singing- 
evangelist,  noting  the  passage  in  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress  describing  the 
joyful  music  of  heaven  when  Chris- 
tian and  Hopeful  enter  its  shining 
shore  beyond  the  river  of  death.  He 
asked  Mrs.  Gates  to  write  a  hymn  in 
the  spirit  of  the  extract,  as  one  of 
the  numbers  for  his  Singing  Pilgrim. 
She  complied  with  "I  Will  Sing  You 
a  Song  of  That  Beautiful  Land."  Mr. 
Philips  was  greatly  pleased  with  it, 
and  he  wrote  the  sweet,  appropri- 
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ate  melody  that  accompanies  the 
words.  The  piece  was  afterwards 
sung  at  the  funeral  of  his  own  little 
boy. 

I  HEAR  the  Savior  Sat"  was  a 
much-used  and  much-loved  re- 
vival hymn  several  years  before  Mr. 
Moody's  great  evangelical  movement. 
It  was  written  by  Mrs.  Elvina  M. 
Hall  (later  Mrs.  Myers)  who  was 
born  in  Virginia  in  1818.  She  com- 
posed it  in  the  spring  of  1865,  while 
sitting  in  the  choir  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  Baltimore;  and  the  first 
draft  was  penciled  on  a  flyleaf  of 
a  singing  book,  The  New  Lute  of 
Zion.  John  Thomas  Grape  wrote  the 
music. 

MRS.  Annie  Sherwood  Hawks, 
who  in  1872  wrote  "I  Need 
Thee  Every  Hour,"  was  a  native  of 
New  York.  She  wrote  poems  for  the 
newspapers  when  she  was  fourteen. 
In  her  old  age  she  said  she  still 
remembered  how  her  best-known 
hymn  came  to  be  written.  She  was 
in  the  midst  of  daily  home  cares 
when  she  was  so  filled  with  a  sense 
of  nearness  of  the  Master  that  she 
wondered  how  she  could  live  with- 
out Him.  The  words  "I  need  Thee 
every  hour"  flashed  into  her  mind, 
and  she  thereupon  wrote  the  song. 
She  sent  the  hymn  (five  stanzas)  to 


Dr.  Robert  Lowery,  pastor  of  the 
Hanson  Place  Baptist  Church,  Brook- 
lyn, to  which  she  belonged.  He  com- 
posed its  tune,  adding  a  chorus  to 
make  it  more  effective.  It  first  ap- 
peared in  a  collection  of  original 
songs  prepared  by  Lowery  and 
Doane  that  year  for  the  National 
Baptist  Sunday  School  Association. 

MRS.  Elizabeth  Prentiss  was  the 
daughter  of  Edward  Payson, 
a  gifted  and  saintly  American  minis- 
ter. In  such  reverence  was  his  mem- 
ory held  that  for  years  after  his  death 
his  name  was  given  to  so  many  chil- 
dren that  at  one  time  there  were 
"hundreds  if  not  thousands"  of  Ed- 
ward Paysons.  Elizabeth,  born  in 
1818,  inherited  many  of  her  father's 
characteristics,  and  even  as  a  young 
woman  she  enjoyed  a  remarkable  re- 
ligious experience.  She  was  a  life- 
long invalid.  In  spite  of  chronic 
insomnia  which  led  to  intense  suffer- 
ing, she  did  great  work.  Her  best- 
known  hymn,  "More  Love  to  Thee, 
O  Christ,"  was  written  in  1856,  a 
year  filled  with  distress  due  to  in- 
tense bodily  suffering  and  spiritual 
conflicts.  It  is  sung  today  wherever 
the  English  language  is  spoken  and 
has  been  translated  into  many  other 
tongues,  including  Arabic  and  Chi- 
nese. 


Advice 

In  the  bottom  of  an  old  trunk  I  was  emptying  to  throw  away,  I 
found  the  following  newspaper  clipping,  dated  Feb.  7,  1923: 

"Before  you  speak,  listen.  Before  you  write,  think.  Before  you  spend, 
earn.  Before  you  invest,  investigate.  Before  you  criticize,  wait.  Before 
you  pray,  forgive.  Before  you  quit,  try.  Before  you  retire,  save.  Before 
you  die,  give.,,  — Dorothy  I.  Liermark 
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"No  more  escape  from  responsibility  for  him!" 


The  Inscaper 


By  Irma  Hegel 


AS  MARTIN  Lacey  walked  the 
familiar  hallway  to  Apartment 
15,  he  heard  Veda  laughing.  He 
stopped,  scowling.  Laughter  meant 
company  and  he  had  been  all  set  to 
drive  Veda  to  the  lake  and  have 
dinner  at  that  new  country  inn.  Im- 
patiently he  pressed  the  buzzer. 

Veda,  still  talking  to  someone, 
opened  the  door.  She  was  a  tall  girl 
and  now  her  blue  eyes,  on  a  level 
with  his  own,  were  sparkling  like 
summer  sunlight.  "Oh,  Marty,"  she 
exclaimed.  "Come  in.  Meet  my 
daughter/' 

Daughter?  .  .  .  Martin  froze  like  a 
block  of  stone.  He  had  been  dating 
Veda  for  three  months  and  she  had 
never  mentioned  being  married, 
widowed  or  divorced.  She  was  the 
secretary  of  a  prominent  lawyer  with 
her  own  apartment,  her  own  car,  a 


generous  inheritance  from  her  par- 
ents, and  the  whole  world  in  her 
two  beautiful  hands. 

One  of  those  hands  reached  out 
to  pull  Martin  into  the  tastefully 
furnished  living  room.  He  saw  a 
little  girl  sitting  on  the  davenport, 
blonde  like  Veda  —  and  there  any 
resemblance  stopped.  The  child, 
probably  around  six,  was  thin, 
peaked-looking  and  —  both  her 
small  legs  were  in  braces. 

"Odele,  this  is  Martin  Lacey," 
Veda  was  explaining.  "Marty  is  my 
gocd  friend,  now  your  good  friend 
too." 

"Hi,  Odele."  Martins  voice  was 
choked.   "You're  rather  a  surprise." 

The  thin  freckled  face  regarded 
him  calmly.  "That's  'cause  I've  just 
been  adopted." 

Martin   whirled   on  Veda.    "Why 
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didn't  you  tell  me?" 

Veda  sank  down  on  the  daven- 
port to  hug  her  new  daughter.  "I 
was  so  afraid  the  adoption  papers 
wouldn't  go  through.  They  did.  I 
just  received  word  this  morning  and 
hurried  to  the  Community  Center  as 
fast  as  I  could.  Probate  isn't  too 
keen  about  giving  a  child  to  a  single 
girl.  Do  sit  down,  Marty.  I  was 
about  to  bring  out  ice  cream  and 
cake.  Odele  and  I  only  ate  a  ham- 
burger on  the  way  home." 

Martin  was  icily  cool  above  his 
inward  fury.  "I  wouldn't  think  of 
intruding  on  this  big  moment,"  he 
said.  "I'll  let  you  two  get  ac- 
quainted and  return  another  time." 
He  waved,  and  walked  out. 

In  the  hallway  his  anger  mounted. 
What  had  Veda  been  thinking  of? 
Of  course,  the  authorities  would  let 
her  adopt  a  girl  that  no  one  else 
wanted.  Those  crippled  legs  would 
demand  an  orthopedic  specialist, 
therapy,  an  ever-mounting  bill  of 
medical  expense.  And  there  would 
be  years  of  close  confinement  with 
an  invalid.  Veda  was  young,  vital. 
Where  could  she  take  this  cripple 
and  have  any  fun  of  her  own?  Sure- 
ly, she  hadn't  intended  to  remain 
single.  She  could  marry  and  have 
healthy  children  of  her  own. 

Martin  marched  out  into  the  sum- 
mer sunlight  to  his  car.  This  must  be 
the  end  of  any  further  entangle- 
ments with  Veda.  Up  to  now  they 
had  been  enjoying  drives,  dinners, 
mutual  friends,  church.  Marriage 
and  its  responsibilities  had  not  en- 
tered into  their  relationship.  He 
could  not  object  to  the  child  — 
Veda's  life  was  her  own  as  his  was. 


An  abject  loneliness  descended  on 
him.  Up  to  now  he  had  failed  to 
realize  how  much  Veda  meant  to 
him  —  her  unfailing  cheerful  com- 
panionship, her  readiness  to  assume 
any  responsible  help  in  the  church, 
a  total  fearlessness  where  her  own 
interests  might  be  jeopardized. 

MARTIN  slid  behind  the  wheel 
of  the  car  he  had  bought  only 
three  months  ago.  There  were  other 
girls  he  could  have  asked  to  share 
this  first  beautiful  day  of  the  sum- 
mer. He  didn't  want  them. 

A  few  miles  and  he  was  out  of 
the  city  in  the  rolling  Ohio  country. 
Cows  grazed  lazily  in  lush  green 
pastures.  Farmers  in  tractors  were 
moving  on  newly-turned  earth.  The 
warm  breeze  blowing  into  his  win- 
dow held  the  fragrance  of  green 
growing  things  and  flowers.  Every- 
thing was  so  perfect.  Martin  de- 
cided on  a  swim  at  the  lake,  then  a 
hearty  dinner  at  the  new  inn. 
Neither  one  appealed  especially.  His 
black  mood  continued. 

He  had  always  managed  to  es- 
cape the  disagreeable.  A  desk  job 
in  Washington  instead  of  fighting  in 
Vietnam,  a  good  position  now  with 
the  Astor  Chemical  Company,  an 
ample  salary,  fringe  benefits,  price- 
less, secure  freedom  from  any  wor- 
ries. 

Martin  took  his  foot  from  the  ac- 
celerator for  the  slow-moving  foreign 
car  ahead  of  him.  The  road  was  nar- 
row. He  saw  no  sense  in  taking 
chances  of  another  car  suddenly 
coming  up  on  the  steep  hill  before 
him. 

A  roar  sounded  behind  him  as  a 
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horn  bleated  shrilly.  Martin  glanced 
in  his  rear  view  mirror  and  saw  a 
crowd  of  teen-agers  intent  on  pass- 
ing. They  were  already  swinging  out 
when  the  truck  came  lumbering 
over  the  hill.  They  braked  too  sud- 
denly, sending  his  car  crashing  into 
the  little  foreign  model  before  him. 
His  safety  strap  held  him  yet  his 
head  thumped  the  steering  wheel 
jerking  him  sharply  sidewise.  For  a 
moment  he  was  lost  in  a  nauseating 
stab  of  pain  and  blackness.  He 
righted  himself  to  find  warm  blood 
streaming  down  his  face. 

The  car  before  him  was  in  flames. 


Blearily  Martin  saw  the  shadow  of 
a  woman  inside  the  car,  struggling 
with  the  door,  then  beating  at  the 
window. 

Still  dazed,  Martin  tugged  at  his 
safety  strap.  By  the  time  he  had 
it  off  and  managed  his  own  door,  he 
saw  a  farmer  at  the  flaming  car. 
With  the  hook  on  his  right  hand  he 
had  smashed  the  window  and  was 
dragging  out  first  a  child,  then  a 
woman. 

"Get  away,"  the  farmer  shouted 
at  Martin.  "This  car's  going  up  like 
a  bomb." 

Martin  staggered  toward  the  field 
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in  the  direction  the  farmer  was 
dragging  the  woman  and  her  child. 
A  terrific  explosion  rent  the  air. 
Flames  roared  from  the  ignited  gas- 
oline —  flames  that  were  blackening 
the  wreck  of  his  own  car. 

He  moved  toward  the  mother  and 
child.  "Are  they  all  right?"  he 
gasped  at  the  farmer.  "Merciful  God 

—  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you,  they 
would  have  burned  to  death  before 
I  ever  reached  them." 

THE  FARMER  was  big  and  raw- 
boned  in  his  blue  coveralls. 
"You're  hurt  yourself,  mister  —  got 
a  cut  there  on  your  head  that's  goin' 
to  take  some  stitchin\  Sure,  this  lit- 
tle girl  here  is  all  right,  her  baby 
too,  jest  bruised  and  shaken-up  a 
bit.  As  f'r  them  others,  smashed  too 
as  they  were,  they  went  roarin'  on 

—  crazy  kids.  They  won't  get  too 
fur." 

The  young  mother  was  cradling 
her  baby.  "Thank  God,"  she  was 
crying.  "Oh,  thank  God." 

"And  your  rescuer  here,"  Martin 
nodded  toward  the  farmer  and 
dabbed  at  his  bleeding,  aching  head. 
He  stared  at  their  benefactor.  "Man, 
where  did  you  come  from?  How  did 
you  do  it?" 

"I  was  jest  by  the  road  here, 
measurin'  f'r  a  fence.  I'm  what  you 
call  an  inscaper  —  my  own  word. 
That's  how  I  got  this."  He  waved 
his  half-arm  with  the  hook.  "Never 
try  to  escape  the  disasters  of  this  life. 
A  man  might  as  well  turn  to  the 
power  of  the  Lord  inside  him  and 
take  it.  Why,  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
this  steel  hook  on  my  hand,  I'd 
never  have  smashed  that  car  win- 
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dow  half  as  quick  and  got  these 
folks  out.  Y'see  —  the  inscaper  alius 
gets  his  blessings." 

The  farmer's  wife  came  streaking 
across  the  field.  In  her  arms  she 
carried  blankets  and  a  thermos.  "I 
phoned  f'r  the  ambulance  an'  the 
sheriff,"  she  called.  "Saw  it  all  from 
the  house.  You  all  right,  Amos?" 

"Right  as  rain,"  the  farmer  replied 
laconically.  "My  wife,  folks,  Mrs. 
Merryman." 

"We  owe  our  lives  to  your  hus- 
band, Mrs.  Merryman,"  said  Martin. 

"And  God,"  added  the  farmer's 
wife.  "  'Course,  I  alius  say,  my  Amos 
is  God's  special  man.  He  seems  to 
have  a  knack  for  bein'  where  folks 
need  him."  She  uncorked  the  ther- 
mos and  extended  a  drink  to  the  still 
sobbing  mother.  "Now  then,  I'll  just 
wrap  this  blanket  'bout  you  and 
the  young  'un  till  the  ambulance  gits 
here."  She  turned  to  look  at  Martin. 
"You  want  a  blanket  too,  young 
man?" 

"I'm  fine,"  said  Martin. 

A  siren  wailed  in  the  distance. 

"There  they  come,"  said  Mrs. 
Merryman.  "Sheriff  will  see  about 
tow-trucks  and  such.  Don't  you 
worry,  none  of  you.  Jest  git  your- 
selves tended  to." 

At  the  hospital,  small  but  modern, 
Martin  received  shots,  had  his  head 
stitched  and  bandaged,  and  was  dis- 
missed with  the  advice  to  see  his 
own  doctor.  The  mother  and  child 
had  also  been  treated  and  dis- 
charged. 

TAXIED  back  to  his  apartment, 
Martin  sank  into  a  wing  chair. 
That   mother   and   baby   would   be 


dead  right  now  had  it  not  been  for 
the  inscaper.  A  crippled  farmer  who 
had  saved  three  lives.  Very  soon  he 
would  take  Veda  and  Odele  to  visit 
the  old  couple,  and  bring  them  the 
handsomest  gift  he  could  find.  No 
more  escape  from  responsibility  for 
him!  Security,  aside  from  a  deep 
abiding  faith  in  God,  was  a  myth. 
Overnight  the  most  carefully  pro- 
tected life  could  be  shattered  for- 
ever. He'd  had  a  close  enough  brush 
with  disaster  to  know  he  could  easily 
have  been  killed  or  crippled  perma- 
nently. 

Some  of  those  Bible  truths  he'd 
heard  at  Veda's  church  returned  to 
him  —  dying  Abraham,  setting  his 
face  toward  the  Land  of  Promise; 
eighty-five-year  old  Caleb  demand- 
ing the  right  to  take  possession  of 
the  land  where  the  giants  lived,  and 
unafraid;  Paul,  living  on  tiptoe  to 
reach  out  for  what  he  believed  in; 
Jesus,  enduring  the  cross  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  man. 

Martin  rose  shakily  and  walked 
out  into  the  late  afternoon.  He 
stopped  at  a  toy  store  to  buy  a  doll. 
Under  the  rosy  afterglow  in  the  sky, 
he  taxied  to  Veda's  apartment.  Again 
he  trudged  the  same  hallway  he  had 
sprinted  along  so  nonchalantly  a  few 
short  hours  ago.  He  buzzed  Apart- 
ment 15. 

A  clank  of  braces  and  heavy  steps 
as  Odele  opened  the  door  for  him. 
"You're  hurt!"  the  little  girl  cried, 
looking  up   at  his  bandaged  head. 

"It's  a  scratch,  nothing  more."  He 


gathered  Odele  in  his  arms  and  car- 
ried her  to  the  davenport. 

Gently  she  touched  his  bandaged 
head.  "It  never  hurts  so  much  when 
you're  brave.  You're  brave." 

"And  how  does  one  become  brave, 
my   little   philosopher?" 

"  'Cause   Jesus    makes   us   brave." 

Veda  entered  from  the  kitchen. 
An  apron  was  over  a  gay  print  dress. 
"Marty!  I  didn't  expect  you  back  so 
soon.  Your  head  —  what  happened?" 

"Just  some  sense  knocked  into  my 
noggin."  He  handed  Odele  the  long 
package.  "For  you,  princess." 

The  thin  freckled  face  lit  up  like 
a  Christmas  tree.  Small  eager  fingers 
were  already  untying  the  string. 

"Tell  me,"  Veda  was  urging.  "An 
accident?" 

He  stood  up,  taking  both  her 
hands  in  his.  "Invite  me  for  dinner. 
That  chicken  smells  delicious." 

"Certainly.  But  —  but  — " 

Odele  was  squealing  delightedly, 
holding  up  the  doll.  "Look,  Mommy, 
look!   Isn't  she  beautiful?" 

"Not  half  as  beautiful  as  you  are, 
princess."  Martin's  arm  went  'round 
the  child.  "Hey,  let's  give  Mommy  a 
hand  with  that  dinner.  Maybe  you 
can  help  me  show  her  how  impor- 
tant a  man  is  around  here  too.  Do 
you  think  you  could  adopt  a  Dad 
too,  Odele?" 

The  child  laughed,  her  little  hand 
in  his.  "I  think  Mommy  would  like 
that." 

"Odele!"  Veda  cried  but  she  was 
smiling.  ■  ■ 


Sign  on  bulletin  board  in  front  of  church  in  Valley  Stream,  New  York: 
"Going  to  Heaven?  Get  Flight  Instructions  Here!"         — F.  G.  Kernan 
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"Reading  Christians  are  growing  Christians" 


Read  Yourself  to 
Spiritual  Maturity 


By  E.  Browning 


CS.  LEWIS,  the  author  of  The 
Screwtape  Letters  and  other 
famous  books  was  profoundly  im- 
pressed by  a  book  he  read  when  he 
was  seventeen.  While  waiting  for  a 
train  in  the  Dorking  Valley  in  Ire- 
land, he  went  to  the  bookstall.  He 
chose  a  book,  Phantastes,  a  Faerie 
Romance  by  the  Scottish  preacher, 
George  Macdonald. 

The  train  pulled  out  of  the  station, 
and  Lewis  began  to  read.  He  says: 
"A  few  hours  later  I  knew  I  had 
crossed  a  frontier  ...  I  went  on  to 
the  three  volumes  of  his  Unspoken 
Sermons.  My  own  debt  to  this  book 
is  almost  as  great  as  one  man  can 
owe  to  another." 

A  good  book  can  change  the  en- 
tire course  of  our  lives  as  certainly 
as  a  stone  can  change  the  course 
of  a  river. 


Having  begun  as  Christians,  we 
have  a  long  journey  ahead.  Books  can 
help  us  here.  They  can  lead  a  begin- 
ner to  develop  rapidly  into  a  mature 
Christian. 

As  good  meals  help  us  to  grow 
and  also  strengthen  and  energize  our 
bodies,  so  good  books  help  us  to 
grow  and  also  strengthen  and  ener- 
gize the  inner  person.  They  enlarge 
our  vision  and  broaden  our  sym- 
pathy. We  shall  grow  inwardly  and 
from  that  growth  will  come  new 
power  and  confidence. 

A    Complex   World    Requires 
That  We  Read 

Reading  is  essential  today,  for  we 
constantly  have  to  face  new  chal- 
lenges and  seek  to  defeat  new  oppo- 
sition. The  world  is  complex  and 
moves    rapidly.    We    cannot    avoid 


Mr.  Browning  resides  at  36  Grove  Road,  Norwich,  England. 
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taking  part  in  its  activity.  Yet  to  do 
it  well,  we  need  the  preparation  we 
can  get  from  reading  the  best 
Christian  books. 

They  open  our  eyes  to  see  the 
answers  to  the  questions  we  face. 
They  show  us  how  God  deals  with 
the  problems  that  blind  our  eyes  to 
the  joys  of  life.  They  encourage  us 
to  go  forward  as  they  tell  us  how 
other  people  in  similar  situations 
have  succeeded. 

To  know  God  is  the  highest 
ambition  any  Christian  can  ever 
have.  Knowing  him  well  and  having 
fellowship  with  him  is  the  true 
source  of  spiritual  nourishment.  Be- 
ing in  touch  with  the  Source  of  all 
wisdom,  we  shall  understand  what 
puzzles  us  and  be  guided  to  a  life 
of  deep  satisfaction,  joy  and  peace. 

The  best  Christian  books  will  help 
us  to  know  God  better  and  to  hear 
more  clearly  what  he  is  saying  to 
us.  They  will  make  us  more  aware 
of  his  will  for  us.  We  shall  find 
ourselves  closer  to  Jesus  Christ  as 
they  reveal  his  mind  to  us. 

T.  Stanley  Soltau  points  out, 
"Marcus  Rainsford's  Our  Lord  Prays 
for  His  Own,  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  to  me  in  recent 
years.  What  impressed  me  was  its 
clear  unfolding  of  the  mind  of  the 
Lord  both  in  his  relation  to  the 
Father  and  in  his  intense  love  for 
his  people.  In  it  the  rich  devotional 
exposition  by  which  great  spiritual 
truths  are  not  only  made  plain,  but 
are  shown  in  their  practical  relation 
to  our  daily  living." 

Knowing  God  better,  new  truths 
will  grip  our  hearts  and  lead  us  to 
new  experiences  and  new  victories. 


We  shall  get  the  answer  to  one 
question  that  arises  in  the  mind  of 
every  growing  Christian:  How  can 
I  deepen  and  expand  my  spiritual 
life? 

Arthur  F.  Glasser,  Home  Director 
of  China  Inland  Mission,  Philadel- 
phia says,  "Hudson  Taylors  Spiritual 
Secret  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 
Taylor  came  from  my  mother  when 
I  was  working  for  an  engineering 
firm,  at  a  time  when  Christ  merely 
had  my  spare  time.  It  portrayed  a 
life  lived  for  God's  glory  —  and  this 
became  a  vision  to  my  soul.  It 
created  hunger  for  that  sort  of  life, 
and  resulted  in  my  surrender  to  the 
Lord  for  missionary  service.  Even 
today,  the  book  still  calls  me  to  the 
highest:  the  blessedness  of  a  life 
lived  in  subjection  to  Christ  and  in 
dependence  on  his  infallible  Word." 

Our  daily  experience  with  people 
whose  aims  and  methods  are  far 
removed  from  ours  tends  to  weaken 
our  spiritual  resolution.  Only  by  a 
constant  renewal  of  spiritual  stamina 
can  ours  be  powerful  lives  for  God 
today. 

John  F.  Walvoord,  President, 
Dallas  Theological  Seminary,  Dallas, 
Texas,  tells  us  that  one  book  he 
found  most  helpful  was  He  That  Is 
Spiritual,  by  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 
"Clearly  presenting  the  fact  that 
humanity  is  divided  into  three 
classes,  namely,  those  that  are 
natural  men,  carnal  men,  and 
spiritual  men,  the  work  treats  the 
wonderful  ministry  of  the  Spirit  in 
his  work  in  salvation,  and  the  na- 
ture and  conditions  for  the  filling  of 
the  Spirit.  The  truth  of  the  divine 
provision  of  vibrant  spiritual  experi- 
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ence  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  is 
unfolded  simply,  Biblically,  and  ef- 
fectively. This  book  proved  to  be  a 
great  blessing  to  me  as  a  student  in 
seminary  and  is  recommended  read- 
ing for  everyone  who  is  really  in- 
terested in  enjoying  his  Christian 
experience  to  the  full." 

Living  fully  on  God's  provision  of 
daily  grace  and  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  we  shall  grow  spiritually. 
We  shall  be  keen  to  lead  others  to 
share  this  joy.  Good  books  can  give 
us  those  insights  into  the  lives  of 
men  and  women.  They  tell  us  much 
about  human  nature  and  how  people 
act  under  stress.  This  knowledge  is 
essential  when  we  seek  to  influence 
others. 

Elizabeth  Elliot,  who  went  as  a 
missionary  to  Ecuador  after  her  first 
husband's  death,  tells  us  what  bene- 
fits she  received  from  reading 
Anna  Karenina  by  Tolstoy.  "I  found 
a  new  understanding  of  my  fellow 
human  beings,  a  new  compassion,  a 
fresh  desire  to  share  with  them  in 
their  sorrows  and  loves  and  tempta- 
tions and  joys,  and  a  willingness  to 
consider  myself  equally  involved  in 
the  human  predicament." 

Knowing  people  and  wanting  to 
help  them  leads  to  Christian  service. 
Its  many  forms  are  amply  sufficient 
to  give  every  person  an  opportunity 
to  express  his  love  and  gratitude  to 
God.  Yet  its  very  multiplicity  creates 
problems.  We  cannot  effectively  en- 
gage in  more  than  two  or  three 
activities.  Which  shall  we  choose? 

Books   Can  Be   Powerful   Tools 

Serving  God  requires  efficiency 
to  be  effective.  We  need  to  know 
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the  best  methods.  Good  books  can 
be  powerful  tools  for  all  sorts  of 
Christian  work.  They  can  give  us 
greater  blessing  in  our  service,  and 
our  opportunities  will  grow. 

A  young  Christian  leader  con- 
fessed that  until  a  few  years  ago  he 
was,  like  many  others,  an  aimless, 
half-hearted  reader.  Then  one  day 
he  saw  his  situation  clearly.  He 
knew  that  unless  he  began  to  read 
the  books  he  was  now  missing  he 
simply  could  not  be  what  he  wanted 
to  be  or  do  what  he  hoped  to  do. 
He  lost  no  time  in  adjusting  his 
schedule  in  a  realistic  way  —  still 
saving  time  for  his  family  and  other 
obligations.  Now  he  is  reading  as 
many  as  three  or  four  books  each 
week,  and  this  new  intake  has  revo- 
lutionized his  personal  life  and 
ministry. 

We  may  not  be  ready  to  make 
such  a  drastic  change,  but  we  can 
certainly  move  in  this  direction. 

Christian  books  can  make  us  better 
husbands  and  wives,  better  parents 
and  better  workers. 

Dr.  James  H.  Snowdon  gives  us 
this  splendid  counsel.  "Books  are 
battalions  of  words,"  he  says,  "which 
in  their  massed  might  are  charged 
with  mysterious  and  almost  miracu- 
lous power  of  molding  and  merging 
many  and  even  millions  of  minds 
into  one  thought  and  purpose  of 
life.  They  resurrect  the  past  and 
create  the  future.  The  scepters  of 
kings  and  emperors  are  puny  play- 
things compared  with  these  magic 
words.  With  all  your  getting,  get 
some  good  books.  Read  them,  medi- 
tate upon  them,  hug  them  to  your 
hearts  until  they  soak  into  your  soul 


and  make  you  wise  and  strong." 

Maybe  we  have  some  time  on  our 
hands.  We  can  waste  it,  or  we  can 
use  it  unprofitably  on  reading  that 
fills  our  minds  with  unhealthy  de- 
sires. We  use  it  well  when  we  spend 
it  in  reading  books  that  promote 
wholesome  thoughts. 

Some  Suggestions 

Other  people  find  life  so  full  today 
that  they  wonder  how  they  can 
add  a  few  minutes  reading  time  to 
a  schedule  which  is  already  tight. 
We  cannot  stretch  the  day  beyond 
twenty-four  hours,  but  we  can  use 
those  hours  to  the  best  advantage. 
We  could  take  fifteen  minutes  a  day 
for  our  book  from  our  newspaper 
reading  or  television  watching. 

Those  who  have  lunch  hours  can 
look  for  a  quiet  spot  where  they  can 
read  a  few  pages  while  they  eat. 
Mothers  can  enjoy  a  few  pages  of  a 
book  at  coffee-break,  during  baby's 
napping  time  or  just  after  the  school 
bus  drives  away.  Knowing  that  an 
exciting  book  is  available  has  given 
many  housewives  more  zip  in  doing 
their  household  chores. 

Having  so  many  good  books  in 
pocket  sizes  gives  great  encourage- 
ment to  reading.  We  can  carry  a 
book  with  us  and  snatch  a  few 
moments  for  reading  which  would 
otherwise  be  lost.  Visits  to  barber- 
shops or  other  places  where  we 
expect  to  wait,  such  as  the  doctor's 
office,  make  many  profitable  min- 
utes available. 

One  golden  rule  in  reading  books 
on  any  subject  is  to  read  only  the 
best.   Our  hours   are   limited;    once 


we  have  spent  them  we  can  never 
buy  them  back.  Time  spent  on  a 
poor  book  cannot  be  regained  to  be 
spent  on  a  good  book. 

How  can  we  recognize  the  best 
Christian  books?  "We  do  not  assess 
the  book's  value  by  its  length,"  says 
Gordon  Chilvers,  "for  some  fine 
books  are  short.  A  good  Christian 
book  will  give  us  a  new  point  of 
view,  or  show  us  fresh  significance 
in  what  we  already  know.  It  will 
open  up  new  perspectives  to  us  and 
bring  order  out  of  the  mass  of  un- 
related facts  we  learned  earlier.  It 
will  help  us  to  grapple  more  effec- 
tively with  the  great  problems  of 
life." 

How  can  we  identify  such  books? 
We  can  study  the  book  reviews  of 
the  better  Christian  magazines.  The 
LINK's  regular  feature,  "Books  Are 
Friendly  Things,"  is  one  good  guide. 
We  can  ask  advice  of  a  Christian 
bookseller  or  knowledgeable  reader. 
We  can  ask  a  chaplain  or  church 
librarian  to  guide  us  to  the  best 
authors.  From  these  sources  we  can 
make  our  list  of  titles  and  then  plan 
to  get  and  read  them. 

John  Wesley  asserted:  "Reading 
Christians  are  growing  Christians. 
When  Christians  cease  to  read,  they 
cease  to  grow."  While  few  of  us  can 
act  on  his  advice  and  read  five  hours 
each  day,  a  little  more  carefully 
selected  reading  would  make  all  of 
us  more  "thorough  Christians"  as  he 
calls  them. 

Reading  Christian  books  expand 
our  horizons  so  that  life  takes  on 
dimensions  hitherto  undreamed  of. 
Many    books    available   today   have 
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already    transformed    lives.     Every      ing   discoveries    that  wait   to   work 
bookstore  and  every  library  has  excit-      their  miracles  on  your  life. 

Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  References:  Jer.  30:2,  51:60;  Luke  4:17;  Eccl.  12:12. 

1.  Do  you  find  reading  difficult  and  burdensome?  If  so,  have  you 
ever  tried  to  find  out  why?  Is  it  a  matter  of  temperament?  Do 
you  have  any  sense  that  in  not  being  a  reader  you  are  missing 
something?  How  does  one  acquire  a  taste  for  reading?  Why  not 
look  into  a  course  on  improving  your  reading  ability? 

2.  A  new  car,  a  developing  hobby,  a  developing  business  —  all  grow 
more  and  more  complex  and  require  that  we  "read  the  instructions," 
and  "learn  the  rules."  As  we  get  deeper  and  deeper  into  religion, 
ought  we  not  to  expect  to  have  to  do  more  reading? 

Winter's  Coming! 

The  LINK  can  help  keep  you  warm! 

Be  sure  to  order  enough  copies  to  fill 
your  needs.  Order  The  LINK  in  individual 
subscriptions  at  $3.50  per  year;  bulk  or- 
ders to  bases  for  distribution  to  personnel 
are  invoiced  quarterly  at  twenty  cents  per 
copy.  To  Churches:  $3.00  in  lots  of  ten  or 
more  to  one  address. 


Mail              copies  of  THE 
Name 

LINK 

to: 

AHHre^ 

(Include  APO,  FPO,  or  Zip 
Full  Payment  Enclosed 

Code 

Nos.) 
Maryland 

Ave. 

N.E., 

Bill  Me 

[,  122 

Send  Order  to:  THE  LINK 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 
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The    Sergeant   who   never   went    anywhere    without    his    New 
Testament 


The  Sergeant's 

Life-Saving  Book 


By  Vincent  Edwards 


LOST  in  the  middle  of  the  wide 
Pacific! 

World  War  II  has  long  been  over, 
but  as  long  as  people  describe  heroic 
exploits  of  that  great  conflict,  they 
are  bound  to  bring  up  the  late 
Eddie  Rickenbacker's  thrilling  ad- 
venture, thousands  of  miles  from 
nowhere  in  the  early  months  of  the 
struggle. 

When,  in  October,  1942,  word 
was  flashed  that  the  famous  flying 
ace  and  his  seven  men  were  missing, 
the  entire  nation  was  swept  by  dis- 
may. The  Flying  Fortress  in  which 
Colonel  Rickenbacker  was  being 
flown  on  an  inspection  tour  had 
failed  to  report  at  its  scheduled 
destination. 

The  worst  was  feared  for  the  flier 
and  his  crew.  Some  saw  no  hope  for 
them,  even  if  they  were  still  adrift 


in  the  vast  watery  waste  of  the 
Pacific.  But  then,  twenty-one  days 
later,  came  the  news  of  their  ex- 
citing rescue!  It  seemed  too  good 
to  be  true! 

No  account  of  how  those  eight 
men  managed  to  keep  alive  for  three 
weeks  in  three  small  rubber  rafts 
could  fail  to  point  out  the  part 
played  by  one  crew  member  in 
particular.  If  there  was  one  hero 
in  the  group,  it  was  Sergeant  John 
Bartek,  the  twenty-three-year-old 
flight  engineer.  He  never  went  any- 
where without  his  New  Testament, 
and  as  usual,  he  had  it  along  with 
him  then. 

He  brought  it  out  and  read  it  as 
he  always  did.  His  quiet  assurance 
had  a  contagious  effect,  one  which 
could  not  but  be  noticed  by  all  his 
comrades. 
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Seeing  the  sergeant  with  that 
precious  book,  Colonel  Rickenbacker 
was  inspired  by  a  thought.  "Watch- 
ing Bartek  read  it,"  the  leader  said 
later,  "the  idea  came  to  me  that  we 
might  all  profit  by  his  Christian 
example." 

So,  by  his  orders,  the  three  rafts 
were  drawn  together  every  morning 
and  evening,  and  prayers  were  of- 
fered. The  men  took  turns  reading 
passages  from  the  young  sergeant's 
Testament. 

There  were  four  verses  that  the 
group  preferred  above  all  others. 
Tough  and  battle-hardened  as  they 
were  and  accustomed  to  the  stern 
experiences  of  war,  they  nonetheless 
chose  a  Scripture  that  seemed  to 
reflect  their  sense  of  utter  depen- 
dence upon  God. 

It  was  the  passage  comprising  the 
last  four  verses  of  the  sixth  chapter 
of  Matthew: 

"Therefore  take  no  thought,  say- 
ing, What  shall  we  eat?  or,  What 
shall  we  drink?  or  Wherewithal  shall 
we  be  clothed?  (For  after  all  these 
things  do  the  Gentiles  seek:)  for 
your  heavenly  Father  knoweth  that 
ye  have  need  of  all  these  things.  But 
seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God, 


and  his  righteousness;  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you.  Take 
therefore  no  thought  for  the  morrow; 
for  the  morrow  shall  take  thought 
for  the  things  of  itself.  Sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof." 
(KJV) 

Somehow,  these  words  brought 
new  assurance  to  all  those  men  as 
they  tossed  helplessly,  day  after  day, 
without  food  and  without  water, 
suffering  agonies  that  were  almost 
beyond  endurance. 

"This  wonderful  passage  from 
God's  Word,"  Rickenbacker  later  de- 
clared, "we  never  failed  to  read 
each   day.    It   was   our   inspiration." 

The  answer  to  their  prayers  came 
at  last  through  a  seemingly  miracu- 
lous rescue  after  they  had  been 
adrift  for  three  weeks.  But  as  long  as 
the  story  is  told,  every  survivor  of 
that  harrowing  experience,  from 
Colonel  Rickenbacker  down,  will  al- 
ways have  a  word  of  praise  for  the 
young  sergeant  who  never  went  any- 
where without  his  New  Testament. 
If  John  Bartek's  precious  volume  had 
been  printed  in  letters  of  gold,  it 
could  not  have  been  any  more  highly 
treasured  by  that  crew  of  eight 
Americans. 


It  had  been  stressed  to  the  instructor  of  airborne  troops  that  the 
phychological  approach  was  of  the  utmost  importance  in  dealing  with 
his  apprehensive  charges. 

"Above  all,"  his  commander  cautioned  him,  "don't  do  or  say  any- 
thing that  might  cause  sudden  fright  to  trainees." 

Thus,  when  one  engine  conked  out  on  a  flight  and  another  began 
smoking  badly,  the  instructor  strove  for  nonchalance  as  he  adjusted 
his  parachute  on  the  way  to  the  hatch  door. 

"Now  I  want  you  men  to  keep  perfectly  calm,"  he  said,  "while  I 
go  for  help."  — F.  G.  Kernan 
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Power  for  Everybody 


By  John  L.  Kent 


"Power  to  the  People!"  can  become  ridiculous. 


SURELY,  by  now  you  must  be 
tired  of  hearing  the  slogan 
"Power  to  the  People!"  You've  no 
doubt  seen  it  on  signs  carried  by  the 
dissenters,  professional  and  amateur, 
whose  periodic  protest  marches  have 
provided  some  exciting  viewing  on 
television  —  in  between  the  ubiqui- 
tous commercials. 

The  slogan  has  been  most  widely 
publicized  by  the  more  militant 
Negro  leaders.  To  them,  it  means 
Black  Power. 

But  then,  of  course,  there  is 
Brown  Power  (Chicanos),  Red 
Power  (American  Indians),  Yellow 
Power  (Chinese  and  Japanese) ,  Gray 
Power  (the  old  folks),  Gay  Power 
(the  homosexuals)  and  other  powers 


—  ad  nauseam. 

Each  of  these  power  groups  has 
a  program  which  nobly  calls  for  the 
betterment  of  conditions  for  its 
segment  of  mankind.  This  better- 
ment is  going  to  be  expensive  (all 
"uplift''  is  expensive!)  and  will  have 
to  be  paid  for  from  the  tax  money  of 
the  industrious  and  frugal. 

Let's  Play  With  the  Concept 

Although  the  demonstrations  by 
the  power  groups  have  now  largely 
outworn  their  welcome,  there  are 
some  interesting  substitute  power 
groups  which  are  more  amusing  than 
the  original  real  thing.  These  are 
"just-for-fun"  power  groups  formed 
by  students  at  a  number  of  univer- 


John  L.  Kent  contributed  an  article  on  Marijuana  to  the  June,  '73 
LINK.  He  lives  at  735  Norumbega  Drive,  Monrovia,  CA.  91016. 
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sities  to  illustrate  the  fatuousness  of 
the  "Power  to  the  People"  ploy. 

At  Queens  College  in  New  York, 
for  example,  more  than  a  hundred 
"Green  Power"  demonstrators  oc- 
cupied a  building,  took  over  the 
college  radio  station  in  true  revolu- 
tionary style,  and  presented  the  col- 
lege president  a  list  of  "demands." 
Among  them:  St.  Patrick's  Day  be 
a  school  holiday  and  that  the  college 
admit  200  more  "deserving,  under- 
privileged and  culturally-deprived" 
students  of  Irish  ancestry  from  the 
"Irish  ghettoes." 

The  "Green  Power"  students  want 
the  college  to  eventually  start  a  De- 
partment of  Green  Studies  to  parallel 
the  existing  Department  of  Black 
Studies  which  would  emphasize 
Irish  heroes  and  authors  and  Irish 
revolutionaries.  The  youthful  de- 
scendants of  ancient  Hybernians 
claim  that  America  was  discovered 
by  the  Irish.  Specifically,  America 
was  discovered  by  an  Irish  monk, 
St.  Brendan,  in  A.D.  525.  Few  his- 
tory books  make  note  of  it,  they 
assert,  so  new  history  books  will  have 
to  be  written  and  published. 

At  Rutgers  University,  a  student 
group  called  Modern  Alliance  for 
Italian  Americans  (MAFIA)  pre- 
sented a  list  of  "demands"  to  univer- 
sity officials.  Included  was  a  call 
for  the  usual  percentage  ratio  —  that 
the  number  of  Italian  ancestory  stu- 
dents admitted  be  equal  to  the  per- 
centage of  Italian  personnel  in 
Newark's  municipal  government 
(which  is,  or  was,  overwhelmingly 
Italian- American)  and  that  more 
Italian-style  dishes  be  served  in  the 
school  cafeteria. 


An  even  more  detailed  list  of  "de- 
mands" has  been  posted  on  bulletin 
boards  by  the  Italian  Student  Fratel- 
lanza  at  the  University  of  San 
Francisco.  Included  in  this  "ulti- 
matum" was  the  immediate  hiring 
of  two  Italian  professors,  one  from 
northern  Italy,  one  from  southern, 
and  the  cancellation  of  intramural 
basketball  and  football  games  and 
the  creating  instead  of  a  Bocci  Ball 
League. 

The  Fratellanza  militants  de- 
manded that  vending  machines  on 
the  campus  offer  pizza,  both  sausage 
and  pepperoni,  ravioli,  garlic  bread, 
and  8-ounce  cans  of  "Dago  Red," 
an  Italian  wine. 

To  show  their  determination  to 
achieve  these  goals  in  the  face  of 
anti-Italian  forces,  whoever  they 
might  be,  the  Fratellanza  warned 
they  would  call  for  a  protest  march 
around  the  campus  chanting  such 
Italian  Power  slogans  as  "Galileo  was 
right!"  and  "Olive  skin  is  beautiful." 

A  Slogan  That  Cant  Stand  Up 

Objective  observers  feel  that  the 
Fratellanza  is  absolutely  within  its 
rights  in  insisting  that  if  special 
courses  are  set  up  by  colleges  on 
"Black  History"  and  "Brown  Litera- 
ture," there  should  be  no  reason  for 
not  setting  up  a  course  in  "Olive 
Culture"  —  or,  even  a  course  in 
"Nordic  Civilization"  if  the  Germans 
and  Scandinavians  get  into  the  act. 

Polish  Power  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. After  all,  the  American  Revo- 
lution was  won  with  the  help  of 
Kosciusko  and  Pulaski. 

Seriously,  the  Student  Fratellanza 
and  other  college  "tongue-in-cheek" 
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power  groups  have  done  us  a  favor  ly,  economically  and  socially  equal, 

in  showing  how   stupid   this   whole  But     we     must     safeguard      every 

"power"    syndrome    really    is.    Any  American's  right  to  equal  justice  un- 

group  which  struts  around  shouting  der  the  law. 

power  slogans  and  flexing  its  muscle  The  political   entity  we  call   the 

(mostly  vocal  muscle)  except  in  the  United  States  of  America  is  the  most 

jesting  manner  of  the  college  groups,  enlightened   self-government   in  the 

is    doing   the    whole    nation    a    dis-  entire  world.  Its  government  is  based 

service.  on  "liberty  and  justice  for  all/*  All 

Does   anyone  in  this   land  really  the     people     do     indeed     exercise 

need    more    power?    We    have    the  power  through  their  elected  repre- 

secret    ballot    which    makes    every  sentatives  —  in  Congress  as  well  as 

American  as  "power-fur  as  the  next  locally.    In    America    the    power    is 

one.  What  we  need  is  more  tolerance  with   the   people  —  all  of  the  peo- 

and  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  facts  pie.  Dissident  minorities  share  in  it, 

of  life.  All  of  us  cannot  be  biological-  too. 

Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  References:  Gen.  11:6;  Ex.  15:24;  Is.  9:2;  Lk.  9:18,  23:14. 

1.  This  article  is  somewhat  more  than  just  whimsical;  it  seems  to 
deprecate  the  Black  Power  Movement  in  particular.  In  what  re- 
spects is  such  a  movement  "as  American  as  apple  pie"  and  as  old 
as  the  country  itself?  In  New  England  especially,  was  not  "Irish 
Power"  a  most  serious  goal  at  the  turn  of  the  century?  What  about 
Women's  Suffrage? 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  is  the  author  not  correct  in  reminding  us  of 
the  absurdities  associated  with  such  sub-division  of  the  craving  for 
recognition  and  a  place  in  the  sun  politically? 

3.  In  this  context  where  would  you  draw  the  line  between  the  rele- 
vant and  the  ridiculous? 

Encounter 
Tell  to  me  now,  a  stranger, 
the  things  you  cannot  say  to  those 
you  love.  Show  me  the  snags  and 
ravelings  in  the  fabric  of  your 
feelings,  the  deficiencies  of  the  day; 
and  I  will  put  all  these  in  the  sheeted 
bundle  of  my  casualness  to  carry  off 
into  darkness,  common  as  clouds  over 
moon  at  midnight;  and  in  the  morning 
both  they  and  I  shall  be  gone 
out  of  your  life  forever. 

— Frances  Hall 
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Thank  God  for 
This  Day! 

ANDREWS  AFB,  MD.— Shot  down  over 
North  Vietnam  on  20  July,  1966,  former 
POW  Major  Norman  A.  McDaniel 
voiced  his  sense  of  thankfulness  to  a 
large  congregation  at  Andrews  APB 
Chapel  No.  2  on  Sunday,  25  February. 

"This  is  the  day  for  which  I  have 
waited  for  many  years  and  thank  God 
it   has   arrived !" 

A  resident  of  Greensboro,  N.C.,  Major 
McDaniel  was  among  the  first  group  of 
POWs  to  be  freed,  and  one  of  the  first 
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eleven  to  arrive  at  Andrews. 

"I  also  want  to  thank  each  of  you 
personally  for  all  of  your  prayers  and 
all  of  your  efforts  to  make  this  day 
possible  for  me  and  those  who  are  to 
follow,"  he  declared. 

The  Major  acknowledged  freely  that 
faith  in  God  was  a  central  factor  in  his 
being  able  to  endure  and  to  survive  his 
6V2  years  of  captivity. 


News  in  Pictures 


(Below)  HICKAM  AFB,  HAWAII— Not 
a  fancy  vehicle,  perhaps,  but  clearly 
identified,  is  Chaplain,  Major,  Joseph 
H.  Manning's  truck.  Head  of  the  "God 
Squad"  at  Johnston  Island,  Fr.  Manning 
has  "taken  a  little  starch  out  of  religion" 
and  has  won  a  place  in  the  hearts  of 
the  men  stationed  on  this  tiny  island. 


-CATHOLIC 
CHA^AIM 


(Above,  1-r)  Ch  (COL)  Bertram  Gilbert,  Army  Chaplains  Board,  Mrs.  Theo- 
dore R.  Owens,  Jr.  Ch  (LTC)  Theodore  R.  Owens,  Jr.,  USA  (RET),  and 
Ch  (MG)  Gerhardt  W.  Hyatt,  Army  Chief  of  Chaplains  pose  before  a  special 
oil  painting  showing  Chaplain  Owens  in  descent.  The  painting  honors 
Chaplain  Owens  as  the  first  Negro  Airborne  Chaplain  and  will  be  a  museum 
piece  in  the  Archives  of  the  Army  Chaplaincy.  From  Waterbury,  Conn., 
Chaplain  Owens  was  ordained  a  Methodist  minister  in  1938  and  became 
an  Army  Chaplain  in  1944.  He  made  his  historic  jump  at  Ft.  Bragg  in  1948. 

(Below,  1-r)  Col  Kenneth  Ertel,  Cdr.  BMEWS  Squadron,  Thule  AFB,  Green- 
land, Mr.  Eric  Skarvil,  beloved  Danish  Chef  of  the  NCO  Open  Mess  at 
Thule,  Steven  Hawn,  President,  PMOC,  and  Chaplain,  Major,  Bobby  C. 
Black,  Thule  Chaplain,  inspect  the  Certificate  of  Meritorious  Service 
presented  to  Chef  Skarvil  by  his  appreciative  "clients."  Mr.  Skarvil  has  long 
been  regarded  as  one  of  Thule  Air  Base's  most  outstanding  personalities. 


Spin  These 
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By  Wilson  Breaker,  Jr. 


The  Bright  New  Sound  Of  The  National  Gospel  Band.  Canaan  Rec- 
ords; Waco,Texas.  Stereo,  CAS-9701-LP:  I  Love  To  Hear  That  Old  Gospel 
Band;  The  Old  Rugged  Cross;  Do  Lord;  He  Touched  Me;  On  The  Wings 
Of  A  Dove;  Brighten  The  Corner;  I  Saw  The  Light;  The  Great  Speckled 
Bird;  Just  A  Closer  Walk  With  Thee;  This  Little  Light  Of  Mine;  Feace 
In  The  Valley;  Open  Up  Your  Heart.  Personnel:  Mundell  Lowe:  conductor; 
Buddy  Childers,  Shorty  Therock,  Ray  Triscari,  and  Bobby  Bryant:  trumpets; 
Joe  Howard  and  Mike  Wimberly:  trombones;  Tommy  Johnson:  tuba;  Mel 
Tax  and  Bill  Perkins:  reeds;  Johnny  Guerin  and  Irv  Cottier:  drums;  Sandra 
Crouch:  tambourine:  Ed  Abner,  Alvin  Casey,  and  Tony  Rizzi:  guitars; 
Chuck  Demonico:  Fender  bass;  Larry  Muhoberac:  piano  and  organ;  and 
Nancy  Adams,  Gwen  Johnson,  and  Andra  Willis:  singers. 

Often  I  have  wondered  what  gospel  music  would  sound  like  if  profes- 
sional jazzmen  assembled  themselves  together  for  a  recording  session. 
Recently  this  LP  was  handed  to  me  and  now  I  no  longer  have  to  wonder. 
It  sounds  great!  Congratulations  must  go  to  Mundell  Lowe  for  taking  the 
initiative  to  assemble  Hollywood's  finest  (some  have  recorded  exclusively 
with  the  now  retired  Frank  Sinatra ) .  This  album,  I  understand,  has  been  on 
the  market  for  several  months.  If  given  the  right  exposure,  it  can  revitalize 
the  gospel  recording  industry.  Pleasurable  tonation,  sensitivity,  innovative 
arrangements  and  superb  instrumentation  characterize  The  National  Gospel 
Band. 

One  More  Day.  Institutional  Church  of  God  and  Christ  Choir.  Zanaee 
Records;  250  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  Stereo,  SZLP  2600:  I 
Feel  The  Spirit  Moving;  Look  Up  and  See  God;  Just  a  Frayer  Away;  Talk 
It  Over  With  Jesus;  Keys  To  The  Kingdom;  One  More  Day;  and  I  Must 
Tell  Jesus.  Personnel:  J.  C.  White;  director;  Joyce  Taylor,  Gloria  White, 
J.  C.  White,  Rubestein  McClure,  Carl  Williams,  Jr.,  and  Patricia  Shannon: 
solists;  and  the  Institutional  Church  of  God  and  Christ  Choir. 

Two  very  important  facts  are  immediately  noticed  in  this  excellent 
recording  by  The  Institutional  Radio  Choir  (IRC).  One:  because  of  the 
fast,  brisk  pace  of  life  found  in  New  York  City,  it  is  natural  that  this 
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element  is  carried  over  in  gospel  music.  Keys  To  The  Kingdom  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  not  only  for  being  vivace  in  tempo,  but  the  text  of  the 
song  could  ease  the  tension  that  the  rat  race  of  New  York  City  life  (and 
/or  any  big  metropolitan  city)  can  produce.  Many  choirs  living  in  a  small 
town  would,  no  doubt,  sing  this  same  song  at  a  slower  pace  which,  I 
might  add,  is  what  I  prefer.  Neverthless,  His  message  is  presented  through- 
out the  album.  And  two:  the  IRC  cannot  only  be  thought  of  as  a  regular 
church  choir,  but  also  as  a  professional  one  because  they  render  many 
programs  nationwide.  Many  times  when  professionalism  occurs,  the  spiritual 
lives  of  a  group  depreciates.  Not  so  with  IRC;  each  member  is  a  dedicated 
church  worker.  Get  this  album! 

Ted  Smith's  Requiem  for  a  Nobody.  Light  Records;  Waco,  Texas. 
Stereo,  LS-5576-LP:  Requiem/ Help  Wanted;  Pictures;  Lonely  Come, 
Lonely  Go;  It's  Gonna  Be  All  Right;  And  He's  Well  Respected;  Polly; 
Why  Can't  We  Love  One  Another?;  Hoping  For  More;  Don't  I 
Know  You?;  Remember  Me;  See  How  They  Run;  Going  Where; 
Hiding;  and  Requiem/Help  Wanted  Reprise.  Personnel:  Jerry  Whit- 
man, Billy  Thedfor,  Carol  Carmichael  and  Diana  Lee  —  soloists;  choir 
members  and  instrumentalists  are  unidentified. 

For  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  Ted  Smith,  he  is  the  pianist 
for  the  Billy  Graham  Crusades.  This  album  is  a  special  theater  or 
sanctuary  piece  for  adult/youth  choirs  and  soloists  with  rock  accom- 
paniment (drums,  wa-wa  sounding  guitar,  twanging  lead  guitar  and 
dramatic  singers)  juxtaposed  with  parallelisms  of  fourths  and  fifths, 
unison  singing,  a  Help  Wanted  melodic  motif  as  a  unifying  element, 
and  a  contemporary  text  based  on  God's  Help  for  Nobodies. 

A  word  about  three  outstanding  new  songs:  (a)  Pictures  is  quiet, 
sweet,  and  soft  in  style  with  guitar  and  string  accompaniment  beauti- 
fully rendered;  (b)  It's  Gonna  Be  All  Right:  the  singing  is  gospel 
but  the  accompaniment  is  rock;  and  (c)  if  there  is  anything  called  a 
Christian  blues,  Why  Can't  We  Love  One  Another?  would  fall  in  this 
category.  Despite  its  musical  blues  formula,  God's  message  comes 
through. 

Readers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Breaker  about  religious 
recordings.  Please  address  him  c/o  The  LINK,  122  Md.  Ave.,  N.E., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002  (Ed.) 


...  If  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish;  if  on  brass,  time  will 
efface  it;  if  we  rear  temples,  they  will  crumple  into  dust;  but  if  we  work 
upon  immortal  minds,  and  imbue  them  with  principles,  with  the  just 
fear  of  God  and  love  of  our  fellow  men,  we  engrave  on  those  tablets 
something  that  will  brighten  to  all  eternity.  — Daniel  Webster 
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Worth  Repeating 


The  phrase,  "To  tax  one's  thinking"  is  becoming  increasingly  dan- 
gerous because  one  of  these  days  the  politicians  will  come  up  with 
a  way  to  do  it.  —  O.  A.  Battista;  Quote,  10-25-70. 

Most  children  nowadays  think  a  well-balanced  meal  is  a  hamburger 
in  each  hand. 

Credit  is  a  system  of  buying  on  the  lay-awake  plan. 

Forbidden  fruit  can  get  you  in  a  bad  jam. 

Remember  that  you  are  your  own  doctor  when  it  comes  to  curing 
cold  feet. 

Prejudice  is  a  great  time-saver  for  a  lot  of  us:  It  lets  us  form  solid 
opinions  without  bothering  to  obtain  any  of  the  facts. 

—  Quote,  8-1-71. 

Presidential  toast:  Ale  to  the  chief.  —  Raymond  J.  Cvikota;  Quote, 

3-30-69 

Water:   Ice  that's  lost  its  cool.  —  Dana  Robbins;  Quote,  3-30-69. 

In  boxing,  it  may  not  be  "more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive," 
but  it  certainly  is  more  practical.  —  Ben  Bergor;  Quote,  4-6-69. 

Experience  is  what  you  have  left  over  after  you've  pulled  the  boner. 

Putting  away  something  for  a  rainy  day  requires  a  longer  stretch 
of  clear  weather  than  it  used  to.  — Quote,  11-15-70. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  traffic  problems  —  urban,  suburban,  and 
bourbon.  — Earl  Wilson;  Quote,  11-15-70. 

When  all  the  cars  in  the  city  are  laid  out  end  to  end,  we  know 
another  weekend  is  here. 
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Books  Are  Friendly  Things 


Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Bible,  by  James  M.  Freeman;  Logos  Inter- 
national, 185  North  Ave.,  Plainfield,  N.J.  17060,  reprinted  1972.  515  pages, 
(paper).  A  reprint  of  an  old,  but  still  very  useful  manual. 

Those  Curious  New  Cults,  by  William  J.  Petersen;  Keats  Publishing,  Inc., 
212  Elm  St.,  New  Canaan,  Conn.  06840.  1973.  214  pages,  $4.95  (cloth). 
In  an  age  of  intense  interest  in  the  varieties  of  religious  experience 
this  author  says  that  "new  religions  are  springing  up  like  crab  grass,  and 
Christianity  itself  may  be  the  principal  reason  for  their  existence." 

Voodoo  in  Haiti  by  Alfred  Metraux,  translated  by  Hugo  Charteris, 
Schocken  Books,  67  Park  Ave.,  New  York.  1972.  366  pages.  $3.95,  paper. 
This  is  a  most  authoritative  and  complete  account  of  Voodoo  as  practiced 
on  Haiti,  the  island  possessed.  It  is  estimated  that  90  percent  of  the  Haitian 
people,  no  matter  what  their  announced  religion  might  be,  practice  Voodoo 
at  these  strange  altars.  Alfred  Metraux  wrote  this  study  of  the  history  and 
practice  of  Voodoo  on  the  magic  island  in  1958.  He  spent  lengthy  periods 
of  residency  and  research  on  Haiti,  getting  to  personally  know  the  leaders 
of  the  Voodoo  cult  and  to  build  a  trust  relationship.  This  resulted  in 
authoritative  reporting  on  this  complex  of  beliefs  and  practices.  The  1972 
edition  has  an  introduction  written  by  Sydney  W.  Mintz  which  in  itself  is  a 
complete  resume  of  Voodoo. 

Freedom  To  Be  by  Everett  Shostrom,  Ph.D.,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Engle- 
wood  Cliffs,  N.J.  1972.  192  pages.  $5.95,  cloth. 

Another  book  in  the  river  of  books  on  achieving  psychological  wholeness. 
Growth,  self-understanding  and  self-achievement  are  emphasized.  It  has 
professional  vocabulary  in  it,  so  it  is  not  a  popular  book  in  that  sense, 
though  it  is  obviously  designed  for  popular  sale.  Visual  charts  are  included. 

Paul   O.    Madsen 

Ask  Me  To  Dance  by  Bruce  Larson,  Word  Books,  Waco,  Texas.  1972.  123 
pages.  $3.95,  cloth. 

Bruce  Larson  has  been  a  part  of  "Faith  at  Work"  and  has  obviously 
come  to  a  viewpoint  about  the  wholeness  of  life.  The  book  is  intended 
to  be  a  liberating  book  for  those  people  who  are  facing  particular  kinds  of 
problems  and  who  want  to  live  fuller  lives. 

Designed  for  study  use  in  groups  within  the  church,  it  has  discussion 
questions  and  a  full  bibliography.  Paul  O.  Madsen 
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Aug.   1-7        Beauty  Queen  Week. 

Aug.    1-9       Boy   Scouts   of   America,    National    Jamboree,    Farragut    State 

Park,  Idaho   (Aug.   1-7);  and  Moraine  State  Park,  Pa.    (Aug. 

3-9). 
Aug.  1-4        National  Reunion  of  the  China-Burma-India  Veterans  Associa- 
tion, Miami  Beach,  Fla. 
Aug.  4  Coast   Guard   Day.    Celebrates    Founding   of  the   U.S.    Coast 

Guard. 
Aug.  5  EIGHTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  PENTECOST 

Aug.  6  Hiroshima  Day;  28th  anniversary  of  the  dropping  of  the  first 

atomic  bomb  on  Japan.  Many  memorial  services. 
Aug.   7  The  Feast  of  Ab,  a  Jewish  holy  day  recalling  the  destruction 

of  the  first  and  second  Temples  in  Jerusalem. 
Aug.  9  The  second  atomic  bomb  was  dropped  on  Nagasaki,  Japan  on 

this  day  in  1945. 
Aug.   11-22    World    Council    of    Churches:    Central    Committee    meeting, 

Geneva. 
Aug.  12         NINTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  PENTECOST 
Aug.  14         The  famous  Atlantic  Charter  was  signed  by  President  Roose- 
velt and  Prime  Minister  Churchill  on  this  day  in  1941. 
Aug.  14         V.  J.  Day,  celebrates  final  military  victory  over  Japan,   1945. 
Aug.  15         The  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  Roman  Catholic  and  Eastern 

Orthodox  holy   day.   Also   kept   as   the   Dormition   or   falling 

asleep  of  the  Virgin  Mary  by  The  Eastern  Orthodox. 
Aug.  17         The    Naval    Air    Station    at    Oceana,    Virginia    Beach,    Va., 

celebrates  its  30th  anniversary. 
Aug.  19         TENTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  PENTECOST. 
Aug.  19  National  Aviation  Day,  by  Presidential  proclamation,  to  honor 

birth  of  aviation  pioneer  Orville  Wright. 
Aug.  24         In    1814   the   British   captured   Washington   on   this    day   and 

burned  the  White  House  and  the  Capitol. 
Aug.  26         ELEVENTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  PENTECOST. 
Aug.  26         Woman    Suffrage    Day,    celebrates    53rd    anniversary    of    the 

passage  of  the   19th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,   giving 

women  the  right  to  vote. 
Aug.  28         The  Festival  of  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo  in  North  Africa.  He 

died  on  this  day  in  A.D.  430. 

If  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  try,  try  again.  If  you  still  don't 
succeed,  stop  trying.  Sit  down  and  think  it  over.  Persistence  is  a  noble 
virtue,  but  it's  no  substitute  for  evaluation.  — R.  W.  Janssen 
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Prayers 
for  Refreshment 


OGOD,  the  strength  of  them  that  labor  and  the  rest  of  the  weary, 
grant  us  when  we  are  tired  with  our  work  to  be  re-created  by 
thy  Spirit;  that  being  renewed  for  the  service  of  thy  kingdom,  we 
may  serve  thee  gladly  in  freshness  of  body  and  mind;  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

OGOD,  Who  didst  call  Abraham  to  leave  his  home,  and  didst 
protect  him  in  all  his  wanderings,  grant  to  those  who  now  travel 
by  land,  sea,  or  air  a  prosperous  journey,  a  quiet  time,  and  a  safe 
arrival  at  their  journey's  end.  Be  to  them  a  shadow  in  the  heat,  a 
refuge  in  the  tempest,  a  protection  in  adversity,  and  grant  that 
when  life's  pilgrimage  is  over  they  may  arrive  at  the  heavenly 
country;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

ALMIGHTY  God,  giver  of  life  and  health,  guide,  we  pray  Thee, 
with  Thy  wisdom  all  who  are  striving  to  save  from  injury  and 
death  the  travellers  on  our  roads.  Grant  to  those  who  drive  along 
the  highways  consideration  for  others,  and  to  those  who  walk  on 
them  or  play  beside  them  thoughtful  caution  and  care;  that  so  with- 
out fear  or  disaster  we  all  may  come  safely  to  our  journey's  end, 
by  Thy  mercy  Who  carest  for  us;  through  Jesus   Christ  our  Lord. 

Bishop  Douglas  Crick 

COME  to  us,  O  Lord!  open  the  eyes  of  our  souls,  and  show  us 
the  things  which  belong  to  our  peace  and  the  path  of  life;  that 
we  may  see  that,  though  all  man's  inventions  and  plans  come  to  an 
end,  yet  Thy  commandment  is  exceeding  broad  —  broad  enough  for 
rich  and  poor,  for  scholar,  tradesman,  and  labourer,  for  our  prosperity 
in  this  life  and  our  salvation  in  the  life  to  come.         Charles  Kingsley 
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A  cool  musician  was  strolling 
down  Broadway  one  day,  when  he 
came  upon  an  old  organ-grinder 
playing  his  beat-up  instrument  while 
his  trained  pet  monkey  did  a  little 
dance  on  the  sidewalk  and  doffed 
his  cap  for  coins  contributed  by  the 
passersby. 

"Man,"  said  the  musician,  stop- 
ping to  watch,  "I  don't  dig  your 
music,  but  that  crazy  little  kid  of 
yours  sure  has  got  a  lot  of  talent!" 
—  Popular  Jokes,  11-70; 
Quote,  11-15-70. 


"I've  been  thinking  about  the  interior 
design,  George.  What  would  you  say 
to  bucket  pews?" 


Tom's  fishing  expedition  had  been 
a  total  failure,  and  on  his  way  home 
he  stopped  at  the  local  fish  market. 
The  dealer  asked  him  what  he 
wanted  and  Tom  told  him,  "Just 
stand  over  there  and  throw  me  five 
of  the  biggest  trout  you've  got." 

"Throw  em?"  asked  the  bewil- 
dered dealer.  "What  for?" 

"So  I  can  tell  my  wife  I  caught 
them,"  Tom  snapped.  "I  may  be  a 
poor  fisherman,  but  I'm  no  liar." 
—  Herm  Albright;  Quote,  11-15-70. 

The  famous  college  athlete  had 
just  returned  from  the  Olympics 
with  a  chestful  of  medals  when  he 
fell  ill. 

At  the  hospital  the  doctor  took 
his  temperature,  shook  his  head 
doubtfully,  and  said,  "You're  run- 
ning a  temperature  of  103." 

"Oh,  yeah?"  answered  the  athlete 
weakly.  Then,  suddenly  interested, 
he  asked,  "Hey,  doc,  what's  the 
world  record?"  —  L.  S.  Hembree, 
The  Speakers  Desk  Book  (Droke 
House);  Quote,  11-15-70. 

The  old  inmate  of  the  cell  greeted 
the  newcomer  with  the  question, 
"How  long  you  in  for?" 

"Twenty-five  years,"  said  the  pris- 
oner. 

"Then,"  said  the  old-timer,  "you 
take  the  bed  nearest  the  door.  You'll 
be  getting  out  first." 

—  Quote,  8-1-71. 

PHOTO  CREDITS 

Page  6,  United  Air  Lines;  page  9, 
U.S.  Forest  Service;  pages  29,  58-59, 
U.S.  Air  Force;  page  34,  Office  of 
Rep.    Broyhill;    page    59,    U.S.    Army. 
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